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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Tuts is the first joint number of The National Review and 
The English Review. Started nearly thirty years ago as a 
a Liberal and literary organ, our contemporary 
east - became in 1923, under the able editorship of 

—s Mr. Ernest Remnant, who was the editor 
for some years, a strong and independent Conservative 
review. As there was evident dispersion of effort in the 
production of two Conservative monthlies on the same 
lines, the proprietors of both Reviews felt that an amalgama- 
tion of effort would best serve the cause they both had in view. 
The English Review has therefore been incorporated in The 
National Review. We welcome.the accession of strength 
that this will give to the cause of Conservatism and 
Imperialism. The weight of our independent criticism will 
be all the greater when given to g greatly enlarged audience. 
This independent and critical influence was never more needed 
than nowadays, when Parliament is parcelled into regimented 
groups and the Press has largely forgotten that one of its 
major functions is to watch public affairs and criticise men 
and measures. 


In the Autumn of 1936 a Royal Commission went to Palestine 
with very wide terms of reference, in order to advise the 
. British Government as to what should be done 
ewe about that country, where rebellion and strife 
had raged for months, and where the situation 

had been unsatisfactory for years. The Commissioners were 
Lord Peel, Chairman, Sir Horace Rumbold, Sir Laurie 
Hammond, Sir Morris Carter, Sir Harold Morris and Professor 
Coupland. On July 7 the unanimous Report of the Com- 
mission was published, and in publishing it the Government 
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stated that they had accepted the findings of the Com- 
missioners. Briefly these are that Palestine must be divided 
into three parts, Arab, Jewish and a small mandatory enclave 
containing Jerusalem, Bethlehem and a corridor to Jaffa, 
of which the British should have charge. That part of 
Palestine which is to become wholly Arab is to go to the Emir 
Abdullah of Transjordania. The Jewish territory is to set 
up as a separate and independent country. In announcing 
their acceptance of the plan the Government stated that they 
had for years based their policy on the expectation that the 
Jews and Arabs would settle down together, but they are now 
“driven to the conclusion that there is an irreconcilable conflict 
between the aspirations of Arabs and Jews in Palestine 
‘ and that a scheme of partition . . . presents 
the best and most hopeful solution of the deadlock.” The 
Government therefore proposed to take steps at Geneva, 
where they are entangled by the Mandatory system, to 
“secure an effective measure of consent on the part of the 
communities concerned.”’ They add that until the new order 
is established they have no intention of surrendering their 
responsibility for ‘“‘ peace, order and good government 
throughout Palestine.” 


THE Report was received with protests from both Jews and 
Arabs. The former will probably end by accepting it, 
although with no enthusiasm, the Jewish share 
of the cake being small. The Arabs are 
divided. The Transjordanian Arabs like the 
prospect of increased territory, and they are perfectly aware 
of the advantage of having a rich Jewish state next door to 
them where their nationals can go and work. Some of the 
leaders of the Arab “‘ movement” inside Palestine appear 
to be irreconcilable, as was to be expected. The Commissioners 
have acted as the official Receiver acts when a voluntary 
liquidation has been decided upon, and they have taken the 
best way out of the existing situation. In July, 1915, the 
Sherif of Mecca was promised that if the Arabs supported 
the Allies, and the latter were victorious, the greater part of 
the Arab provinces of the Turkish Empire should become 
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independent. Given that we did not expressly exclude 
Palestine from this promise, and given that we pledged 
ourselves in the Balfour Declaration of November, 1917, 
to facilitate “‘ the establishment in Palestine of a National 
Home for the Jewish people,” given that the British post-war 
policy of shilly-shally, ending in our scuttle from Iraq and 
Egypt, had convinced the peoples of the Near East that British 
power was a spent force, the Commissioners have suggested 
the only possible present solution. Had we known our own 
minds during the years since 1920, had we remembered why 
we were in the Near East, even this difficult situation could 
have been dealt with, but in this part of the world, as else- 
where, we forgot our traditional policy and in our eagerness 
to neglect our own interests we also neglected those of the 
countries under our rule. Lord Peel’s Commission has not 
only liquidated our “ Mandate” in Palestine, it has chal- 
lenged the whole Geneva system with its dangerous futilities. 


“ Tr ifs and ands were pots and pans ”’ says a homely proverb. 
The Commission exposes a good many of these ifs. For 


ee instance if’ the Jews had been quite 
different. . . 

If the Jews had come to Palestine willing to fuse their life and culture 
with Arab life and culture, to accept the language of the majority, 
to contemplate the possibility of being some day ruled by that majority, 
then it is conceivable that they might have been as welcome and success- 
ful in Palestine as their ancestors in Iraq or Egypt or Spain in the 
early days of the Diaspora. But it would have been wholly unreason- 
able to expect such an attitude on their part. It would have been 
the direct negation of Zionism, both on its social or political and on its 
cultural side. The Zionists came back to Palestine, on the one hand, 
to escape from an alien environment, to shake off the shadow of the 
ghetto, to free themselves from all the drawbacks of “ minority life.” 
On the other hand, they came back inspired with the faith that the 
Jewish genius, restored to its old home, could do things comparable 
with the things it had done in ancient days. 

Necessarily, therefore, the Hebrew language had to be the language 
of the National Home: necessarily Jewish nationalism was intensified 
by its foundation. Enlightened immigrants might take a highly 
sympathetic interest in Arab life and culture: but there could be no 
question of a Jewish fusion or “ assimilation ” with it, still less of a 
subordination. The National Home could not be half-national. 

or “if”? Arab hostility had not existed— 
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The Arab leaders had displayed their hostility to the Mandate 
and all it involved; but it was thought that this hostility would 
presently weaken and die away. Mr. Churchill spoke of his “ state- 
ment of policy” as a basis on which he believed that a “ spirit of 
co-operation’ might be built up. And the ground of this belief in 
the compatability of the obligations was no less clear. It was assumed 
that the establishment of the National Home would mean a great 
increase of prosperity for all Palestine. It was an essential part 
of the Zionist mission to revivify the country, to repair by Jewish 
labour, skill and capital the damage it had suffered from centuries 
of neglect. Arabs would benefit therefrom as well as Jews. They 
would find the country they had known so long as poor and backward 
rapidly acquiring the material blessings of Western civilization. On 
that account it was assumed that Arab fears and prejudices would grad- 
ually be overcome. (Report R. Commission, our italics). 


Our politicos, as so often since the war, could not see the 
plainest facts. 


As for our Government in Palestine, where there have been 
constant outbreaks, the Commissioners are outspoken :— 
After each successive outbreak, punishment was 


Strong sparing and clemency the rule; there was no real 
Criticism attempt at disarmament, nor any general repression : 


freedom of speech was not curtailed. On the 
Government’s handling of the last outbreak it is not our duty to express 
opinions: the matter was implicitly ruled out from our terms of 
reference ; but we feel bound to say, and we think the Government 
itself would be the first to admit, that it carried the policy of con- 
ciliation to its farthest possible limit. Again we are not discussing 
the wisdom of the policy. Through all these years, indeed, it has been 
obvious that the only chance of peace in Palestine, the only hope of 
attaining that ultimate harmony and co-operation on which the whole 
future of the Mandate depended, was to try to reconcile the Arabs 
to it. 

Our point, once more, is that conciliation, like impartiality, has 
failed. If the patient treatment of the Arabs last year has been sharply 
criticized, its critics must confess that it had at least this merit. It proved 
to demonstration that conciliation is no use. It has now been tried 
for 17 years, and at the end the Arabs, taken as a whole, are more hostile 
to the Jews and much more hostile to the Government than they were 


at the beginning. 
What the Commissioners could not say—it was not within 
the terms of their reference—was that agitation having 
successfully got rid of British control in Egypt, and terrorism 
in India having produced the India Act, the Arabs were not 
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likely to arrest their movement. They feel they could 
manage the Jews. ‘“‘ Given independence” said the Mufti 
of Jerusalem, ‘‘ the Arabs will deal with the Jews themselves.” 
Arabs have seen independence arise in Egypt, Iraq, and quite 
recently in Syria. Agitation has now produced the desired 
results in Palestine. Unless we change our policy we must 
look to see the effects of these lessons elsewhere. 


THE working Committee of the Indian Congress resolved, on 
July 7, that the members of that body, who are in a majority 
in six of the eleven provinces of British India, 
are to take office. The transient and em- 
barrassed phantoms of the minority govern- 
ment have by now faded away, and the men who mean to 
smash the machine are in charge of it. Congress has been 
quite frank. The Committee, in publishing the resolve to 
accept Office, was careful to dot the i’s and cross the t’s of 
Congress programme. The speeches of Lord Zetland, Lord 
Stanley and Lord Linlithgow have “ exhibited a desire to 
make an approach to the Congress demand.” The Committee 
feels that— 
“the situation created . . . warrants a belief that it would not be 
easy for the governors to use their special powers. . . . The Committee 
therefore has come to the conclusion, and is resolved that Congressmen 
be permitted to accept office where invited, but it desires to make it 
clear that office is to be accepted and utilised for the purpose of working 
in accordance with the lines laid down in the Congress election mani- 
festo, and to further in every possible way the Congress policy of 
combating the new Act on the one hand and prosecuting a constructive 
programme on the other.” 
The resolution could not be clearer. It is not sufficiently 
realised in this country that Congressmen are not free agents. 
They are pledged to obedience to Congress as Congress is 
pledged to promote the severance of India from the Empire. 
This obedience must be shown in every vote and in every 
speech, or resignation must follow. Our Home Rule press is 
singing rather small just now, although the headlines which 
appeared in one paper on July 8, “A Triumph for the 
Moderates,” “ End of Deadlock,” were models of inveracity. 
The leading articles are more cautious, “‘ A great experiment 
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in democracy” is the note. But Indian Home Rule will be 
an experiment in something quite different from democracy. 
It is to be “an experiment in terrorism.” We call our 
readers’ attention to Miss Cornelia Sorabji’s article. She has 
described what is going on in her country now, in preparation 
for next winter. 


ANOTHER “ interesting experiment in democracy” is being 
carried out in Southern Ireland. Home Rule, which our 
, Liberal contemporaries always told us was to 
Valera’s a Union of Hearts ” between ourselves 

and Ireland, has proved to be very different. 
We now have an embittered, almost enemy state in Southern 
Ireland, which is suffering greatly from her forcible separation 
from England. People are emigrating to England and 
Scotland from all parts of the Free State ; the figures of the 
exodus are striking, and there is no doubt that if the United 
States and Canada once more opened their doors the rush 
away from Ireland would be even greater than it is. Accord- 
ing to the Economist, the following are the figures for the last 
three years of the exodus from Southern Ireland to Great 
Britain, apart from those who have gone to Northern Ireland : 


Year ended March 31, 1935 .. ss oe 15,979 
” 1936 .. os 20,161 


Our contemporary adds that these emigrants come from all 
parts of the country. The Southern Irish are beginning to 
find out that Mr. de Valera is not quite such a benefactor as 
they had expected, and that a policy based on racial enmity 
is not a happy one. The General Election, fought in the 
Free State during the first week of July, resulted in a tie 
between Mr. de Valera and his opponents. He therefore 
cannot rule unless he has the support of the Labour 
Party. It is thought that accommodation with this group 
will be so difficult that the Irish “ President” will shortly 
appeal a second time to the country. The “‘ New Constitution,” 
in which the Free State obliterates all mention of the King and 
assumes independence, has been passed in a plebiscite by 39 
per cent, of the voting population, 
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THE Divorce Bill, which, introduced by Mr. A. P. Herbert, 
Member for Oxford, passed the House of Commons in June, 
was debated in the House of Lords last month, 
when amendments were passed which made 
it necessary for the House of Commons to 
reconsider the measure. The Bill enacts the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Divorce, which reported in 1912, 
having sat for three years, and which produced one of the 
weightiest State papers of our time. Briefly, the proposals 
before the Lords were that no divorce should be granted until 
five years of marriage had been tried, and that three new 
grounds for divorce should be added, namely :—desertion for 
three years, cruelty and incurable insanity. These were 
among the recommendations of the Majority Report of the 
“Royal Commission. In Scotland desertion has been a ground 
for divorce for three hundred years. In our own country, 
after 1857, desertion and cruelty were taken as grounds for a 
woman’s divorce petition, in conjunction with her husband’s 
infidelity. In the matter of insanity the definition of Mr. 
Herbert’s Bill is that the spouse must be of incurably unsound 
mind. ‘Such persons must have been continually under 
medical care and treatment for not less than five years 
immediately preceding the petition,’ said Lord Eltisley 
introducing the Bill. Clause 4 of the Bill deals with the 
scandal of collusion, of which there is often more than a mere 
suspicion in modern divorce cases. As a single act of adultery 
is all that is nowadays necessary to prove in order to obtain a 
divorce, an impression has grown that “ divorce by arrange- 
ment ”’ is becoming common. Clause 6 gives the grounds on 
which nullity can be declared. They are all grounds recom- 
mended by the Majority Report of the Royal Commission of 
1912, and are (1) wilful refusal to consummate the marriage ; 
(2) either party at the date of marriage being insane or 
epileptic ; (3) suffering from venereal disease ; or (4) pregnant 
by another person. A further clause provides relief for the 
conscience of the clergy. At present, while no clergyman 
is compelled by law to marry anyone whose husband or 
wife is living, he is bound to permit any other clergyman 
who may be willing to perform such a marriage ceremony 
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to do so. Briefly, that was the Bill as it went to the 
Lords. 


Tue House of Lords is at its best when discussing such a 
measure as the Divorce Bill which was before it last month. 
; It is the assembly where the greatest Judges 
nae sit, an assembly where the Bishops are 
honoured members. Nowhere can a matter 
affecting—as this one does—the very core of English life be 
discussed with greater benefit to the divers views put forward 
than in the House of Lords. It was evident in the Divorce 
debates that, while the Judges were all in favour of the Bill, 
the Bishops were by no means all against it, the two Arch- 
bishops, in fact, took the line that, while running counter 
to much that they believed, they thought the Bill was bene- 
ficial to the State. ‘‘ It has,” said the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, “real merits within the sphere of State law ’—as 
against Church law. He believed that the Bill would make the 
law of the State better in its operation, for, like others, he sees 
the abuses of the present system. This line was also taken 
by the Archbishop of York. The Bishop of St. Albans was 
wholly against the Bill. The Bishops of Durham and Bir- 
mingham were warmly in favour of it. The Judges who spoke 
—many of them were Divorce Judges—were not quite in 
favour of the Bill as presented. They thought it did not go 
far or fast enough. They were anxious that the first clause, 
the five years’ wait, should be reduced, and an amendment 
was carried, reducing the time to three years. 


THERE is no subject on which people feel more deeply than 

on that of marriage. To those to whom marriage is a sacra- 

, ment, unbreakable for any reason whatsoever, 

. divorce is a crime. They can never be recon- 

ciled to it. The husband and wife must bear with each other. 

This view was expressed by old Martin Chuzzlewit when he 

tried to make Mercy Pecksniff realise the irrevocable nature 
of the vows she was going to make: 


“ Look about you,” he said, pointing to the graves, “ and remember 
that from your bridal hour to the day which sees you brought as low 
as these and laid in such a bed, there will be no appeal.” 
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For people who hold this view, as many do, divorce is wrong. 
It is true that the Roman Church has admitted its own power 
of breaking marriages, but in England, between the date of 
the Reformation and the Divorce Act of 1857, divorce could 
only be obtained by Act of Parliament, and was therefore 
very rarely resorted to. The Act of 1857 enabled men to 
obtain divorce from an unfaithful spouse and women from an 
unfaithful one if he was also cruel or abandoned her. Recent 
legislation which made one act of infidelity a ground for the 
dissolution of marriage on both sides, has so greatly increased 
the number of divorces that the present Bill has been con- 
sented to by many of those who wish to strengthen the marriage 
tie. The promoters of the Bill will not convert the Roman 
Catholic or Anglo-Catholic opponents of all divorce, even 
though the latter do not at present propose to stiffen the 
existing law by any legislation at all. The feeling that moves 
such men as Lord FitzAlan and Lord Salisbury to opposition 
is something deeper than can readily be put into words. It 
is an instinct to defend, at all costs, what is profoundly 
precious—family life, the minds of children, the future of the 
race. The House of Lords did not take their view. The Bill 
passed its third reading on July 19. It will pass the Commons 
while we are in the press. 


THE regrettable increase of Ministerial salaries has been 
followed by an even more regrettable increase in the payment 

of Members of the House of Commons. The 
+ same wat of reasons given for this are that Members of the 

House of Commons cannot support families 
on £400 a year. No one ever supposed that they could, if 
their standard was to be that of the well-to-do classes. The 
salaries of Members have now been raised to £600 a year. 
A further attempt to make politics pay by pensioning Members 
of Parliament on retirement was fortunately not adopted by 
the Government. Payment of Members was instituted in 
1911 by Mr. Asquith’s Government in order that weekly 
wage-earners should be able to enter Parliament. It was so 
successful that within thirteen years a Socialist Government 
was in office. Mr. Lambert, a Liberal Member, in opposing 
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the increase, told the House of Commons that “ this will be 
one of the most unpopular proposals that they could put before 
the country. ... It will damage the Government in the 
eyes of the country.” He might have added that it will not 
only damage the Government but Parliament itself, which 
is much more serious. Colonel Gretton, the Conservative 
Right-Wing leader, said, ‘“‘ We are taking a further step to 
create a new class of Civil Servants. . . . In the great days of 
the House of Commons . . . . service in the House was given 
voluntarily. .... We are in a very peculiar position in this 
House. There is no one to revise our decisions, no one to 
say we ought not to put our hands into the pockets of the 
taxpayer. . . . I shall vote, if I am able, against the increase 
in salary.”” Sir William Davison spoke strongly in the same 
sense, as did Mr. Wise, Sir Edward Grigg, and Mr. Anstruther 
Gray. Needless to say, the division went as the Whips 
ordered. Members of Parliament are now paid £600 a year. 


GENERAL FRANco’s Nationalist forces made steady progress 
towards Santander during July. The attacks by the Reds 
Inside Spain | his Madrid armies have been delivered in 

the hope of checking his plan of clearing up 
Northern Spain and he has not allowed himself to be deterred 
by these actions from the Basque campaign which is, for the 
moment, his principal preoccupation. The Nationalist troops 
have yielded ground in their centre on the Madrid front but, 
they have held on to their flanks and the effect of the Red 
attacks from Madrid has been to place the Communist army 
in a sort of pocket. Whether General Franco has men 
enough to attack this bulge with success is not known. We 
know very little about the military forces on either side, such 
news as we get being more often propaganda than not. 
It is obvious that General Franco has brought order to Bilbao 
and that within his lines life is almost normal. On the other 
hand Catalonia is in a state of chaos, and lest, in saying this, 
we should be thought to be a victim of Catholic propaganda, 
we may say that the best and fullest accounts of the state 
of Catalonia are to be found in the Manchester Guardian, 
a strong supporter of the Spanish Reds. In Catalonia, a 
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correspondent of that paper recently informed its readers, 
there is confusion, Bands of youths go about endeavouring 
to seize power in villages. Such a state of affairs cannot last. 
Under ordinary circumstances the Spanish Reds would no 
doubt clean up Catalonia after their own ruthless fashion, 
but at present they are too busy with the more important 
business of resisting General Franco. It would be a very good 
thing if all foreign fighting men could be withdrawn from 
Spain, but this does not mean that the war would be 
quickly over. The Spaniards can fight this kind of war for 
years. 


THE phrase “ recognition of belligerents” has been bandied 

about ever since the beginning of the Spanish Civil War, 

. sometimes without much knowledge of its 

2 meal meaning. A letter from Professor H. A. Smith 

to The Times on July 15 gave a clear explana- 

tion of the usual custom followed in civil wars. In the case 

of the present Spanish War there has been such a complete 

departure from common practice that such an explanation 

is very much required. The phrase “ belligerent recognition ” 
says Professor Smith, is somewhat misleading. 

Insurgents as such have never been “ recognized’ by any formal 
Act, and what is called ‘“ recognition ” is really an inference from the 
conduct of other States. What has been done in the past has been to 
recognize the existence of a war, as distinguished from a mere domestic 
disturbance. But a war requires at least two parties, and the recogni- 
tion of a war therefore compels the provisional recognition of both the 
Governments which are waging war. 

The normal mode of recognizing a state of war has been to issue a 
proclamation of neutrality, and in Great Britain this usually takes 
the form of proclaiming the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. This we have done in the present case, and in 1867 the Law 
Officers advised the Crown that such a proclamation was sufficient 
to constitute recognition of the insurgents as belligerents. Furthermore, 
we have in a variety of ways acknowledged the authority of the 
Salamanca Government, and denied the authority of the Valencia 
Government, throughout the territories which the former actually 
controls. As between the two we have been strictly neutral. 

What we have not done has been to follow these acts of recognition 
to their logical conclusion by conceding to both sides the exercise of 
belligerent rights at sea. In this respect we have tried to draw a dis- 
tinction, unwarranted either by principle or by practice, between the 
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exercise of these rights inside and outside territorial waters. If there is 
no war, then our shipping ought to be protected up to the quayside, 
as was done at Rio de Janeiro during the Brazilian insurrection of 
1893. If there is a war, then both sides should be allowed the usual 
rights of war, both inside and outside territorial waters, provided that 
they are willing and able to conduct naval warfare according to the 
accepted rules. The proviso is important, for there are belligerent 
duties as well as rights, and in the Spanish war both sides appear to 
have only the vaguest notions of the laws of war at sea. 

The argument that the concession of belligerent rights would favour 
the side which is stronger at sea recalls an argument used, by our enemies 
during the Great War. They tried to persuade the United States to 
prohibit the export of munitions on the ground that American munitions 
could only be exported to one side. The United States correctly 
replied that it was no business of theirs to do the work of the German 
Navy, and refused to depart from the rules of neutrality at the instance 
of the weaker naval Power. We ourselves took the same line in reply 
to Prussia in 1870. In the present case our policy is open to the criticism 
that we are doing for the Valencia Government the work which its own 
navy is unable to do. 


In conclusion Professor Smith suggests that the well 


established rules of neutrality offer the only safe guide for 
a true policy of non-intervention. 


None of the countries intervening in Spain has gained its 
objective as yet. Russia hoped for a world revolution, 
: which should result from the Communist 
Sl Government. There is no world revolution 
and Russia has not even succeeded, after great 

expenditure in arms and men, in holding more than a third 
of Spain to the Red Party. Italy, whose sacrifices have been 
greater than those of any other country, has lent men and 
munitions to withstand the revolutionary efforts of Russia. 
She has not succeeded in turning the Reds out of Spain, and 
she has had to bear the brunt of a damaging propaganda in 
this country and in France, a propaganda which has maligned 
and belittled her military efforts. Italy and Germany 
together have not yet given victory to General Franco and 
they have not even earned the gratitude of Nationalist 
Spain. Germany has lost face in a military sense. Her war 
engines have not proved equal to those of other countries 
and her objective—Spanish colonies and Spanish trade— 
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have not yet materialised. She has in fact been hampered 
all through this Spanish affair by her double aim. She did 
not dislike the Spanish revolution—it weakened Spain, 
whose colonies she wished to own. She would view with 
a favourable eye revolutionary effort in France, which 
country she wishes to reduce to the state of a minor power. 
All through the Spanish affair Germany has played the game 
of ‘‘ Heads I Win, Tails You Lose,” but she has not played 
it very well and her diplomacy in London has been deplorable, 
chopping and changing with every shift of Nazi temper, so 
that in spite of prodigious efforts her position in Europe is 
less powerful than it was. The powers that have intervened 
in Spain acknowledged their failure when they acquiesced in 
the request of the Non-Intervention Committee, consisting of 
twenty-seven countries, that Great Britain should try and 
find a way out of the embroglio. 


TuHE British Government accepted the task offered them by 
the full Non-Intervention Committee on July 9 of finding 
: a way out of the present embroglio in Spain. 
aking for * They got to work at once and on July 15 their 
plan was published. It showed signs of haste, 
but the rapidity with which it was produced was a merit. 
It pleased no one much, but it was accepted by the powers 
abroad and public opinion at home as a basis for action. 
The main outlines of the plan submitted for consideration 
were as follows :— 

The Naval Control system to be abandoned, but observers to con- 
tinue on ships visiting Spanish ports ; international supervision in the 
ports to be established, with the consent of both parties in Spain. 
The system of supervision of land frontiers to be resumed at once. 

In order to carry out this plan effectively all governments 
agreeing to non-intervention must recognise the two parties in 
Spain “ as possessing a status which justifies them in exercising 
belligerent rights at sea’ on condition that their contraband 
lists shall be identical with that adopted by the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee. This list to be negotiated between the 
Committee as a whole and the two belligerents. The belli- 
gerents will have to agree not to interfere with neutral 
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shipping not engaged in Spanish trade. This is the sense of 
the first part of the plan. It envisages the recognition of 
General Franco’s forces as belligerents. It is obvious that 
this recognition is overdue, it is customary in prolonged 
civil wars, and it is not in any way an indication of political 
sympathy. The British plan includes the withdrawal of 
foreign military nationals, who are carefully defined in a 
schedule. A Commission is to be sent to both sides to see that 
this is carried out. Action to carry out the above plans to be 
undertaken by the British immediately. 


THE language of the White Paper is firm and simple. We 
did not ask for this burden to be placed on us, but if we are to 
have it we want to carry it out effectively. 
We need hardly say that the Socialist Party 
raised an immediate howl in the House of 
Commons, taking the unprecedented course of moving an 
adjournment and not going to a division. Mr. Eden had no 
difficulty in disposing of their objections. There was funda- 
mental disagreement on the Non-Intervention Committee, 
except on one matter, “ Every single one of the members 
of the Committee desired to go on with the policy of non- 
intervention . . . and all the nations unanimously asked 
the Government of this country to attempt to reconcile 
the two divergent points of view . . . I ask the House 
to endorse these proposals, not because they like individual 
items of them—there are items I do not like myself—but 
because they are . . . a contribution to European 
collaboration and therefore a contribution to peace.” The 
Foreign Office may be warmly congratulated on an excellent 
piece of work. Mr. Eden is evidently still looking over his 
shoulder at Geneva, for in an otherwise good speech he said, 
‘“* War settles nothing.” This historical misstatement would 
disqualify a boy of twelve from entering a public school! 
It would be far truer to say that no great readjustments of 
frontiers had ever occurred without war. On July 16 
the Non-Intervention Committee accepted the British plan 
as a basis of discussion, the representatives of all three dic- 
tators, Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin concurring. 


The British 
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Russian propaganda sees to it that we hear a great deal 
about what she intends to do in the Arctic Circle. Canada 
is quieter about her plans, but they are of far 
— Moves  reater interest to us than the vaunted schemes 
of the Soviets, and an article in the Times 
of July 12, Canada Pushes North, which took us out of the 
tangle of European troubles and showed us the forward view 
of Canadian policy, was most welcome. The Times can 
perform no greater service than to turn our thoughts to the 
Empire with which our own future is bound. The article 
we refer to calls attention to three events which occurred in 
the middle of July. The first is the voyage of the Governor- 
General, Lord Tweedsmuir, who is travelling, partly by air, 
through the North West Provinces to the Arctic Ocean. 
The second is the establishment of an Air Service between 
Edmonton in Alberta to Whitehorse in Arctic Yukon, and, 
thirdly, the Canadian East Arctic Expedition, which has 
started from Montreal. This expedition will take doctors, 
teachers, missionaries, geologists, botanists, trade and wireless 
officials, and officers of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
Permanent services are to be established on all the large 
islands. The writer in the J'imes says: 
“ With these three events, coming together by chance, the week 


may seem memorable in the development of Canada’s Arctic policy. . . . 
Even in Canada little notice is taken of the achievements.” 


A book could be written about the adventure to the North, 
where over a third of Canada’s territory lies. There ere no 
greater changes in any part of the world than those which 
are being accomplished there. Here, in the words of the 
Times, are some of these changes :— 


“Old ice-bound ports . . . are now the centres of industry. Fort 
McMurray . . . (is) the place where large steamers are being built. 
Forth Smith ...is the home of powerful river boats. At Fort 
Norman, almost on the Arctic Circle, is the world’s most northern oil 
refinery. . . . From La Bine Point thousands of tons of radium ore 
are sent to . . . Ontario. . . . Each month more workmen are joining 
the fifteen thousand already in the North.” 


The article ends by pointing out that, while Russia sends 
teachers of Red propaganda among her northern natives, 
Canada sends doctors, teachers, missionaries. The tale is 
heartening, and we shall hope to hear it at greater length. 
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Durine the last two months a miniature General Election 
has been taking place. The following are the constituencies 


which have once mo rted the Nati 
The Miiciatere ave once more suppo e National 


General Election COVETment : 
Chertsey Ilford 
Kempton Buckingham 
Plymouth North Dorset 
St. Ives Bewdley 
Holland with Boston Cheltenham 


Hemel Hempstead 


In none of these had the Socialist any hope of winning, while 
the Liberals were nowhere. There were reduced majorities, 
of course, and these did not only come from the apathy 
generally felt at a by-election, they also came from the 
nebulous nature of the policy inevitably engendered by 
coalition. The history of these last few years may briefly 
be told as follows: Certain Conservative principles and much 
Conservative policy have been sacrificed in order to keep a 
few pinks and reds in the Government. In return for their 
acquiescence in the fiscal policy which, imperfect as it still 
is, is on right lines and has enabled us to partly recover our 
home markets, and some part of the Dominion markets, 
the pink Ministers apparently demanded a Pacifist foreign 
policy, Home Rule for India, the State purchase of mining 
royalties, and a good many other pink to crimson measures. 
The Pacifist foreign policy has died on us, leaving us with a 
good many enemies, but we are recovering in this sphere. 
India has been sacrificed and has a bad time before her. 
There remain the pink policies at home. These are the ones 
that puzzle and discourage the electors. Sir Edward Grigg 
in this number asks for a clear-cut trade policy. He is not 
likely to get this from Ministers who have been promoted from 
the Whips’ office or for general docility on pink points. 
Apathy among the electors can thus easily be accounted for. 
It is caused by the absence of a settled Conservative policy 
and the consequent lack of enthusiasm among Conservative 
voters. It is no consolation to us to think that the Socialists 
also lack leaders and that their policy is merely one of general 
spoliation without idealism or principles. 
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Figures published at the end of June show that employment 
is increasing at a steady pace, there being 130,000 more 
ae employed, on these returns, than at the end of 

May. The number of unemployed has fallen 
to 1,356,598, and it has to be remembered that of these many 
are only temporarily workless. Scotland and North-West 
England have pushed ahead towards conquering their un- 
employment. This is largely due to the great increase of 
money spent in wages as the result of re-armament. The 
National Review advocated re-armament during all the years 
that pacifism dominated us, because the strength we should 
thereby gain would be twofold. We should have military 
strength for our defence, and for that of our Empire, and we 
should employ our people instead of keeping them miserably 
in discontented idleness. The rush of new employment 
comes not only from Government orders, but from the demands 
of the workers for goods and services. Even our shipping 
and cotton have re-employed 6 per cent. and coal mining 
11 per cent. more workers in the last year, while iron and 
steel and engineering have respectively re-employed a further 
3.8 and 2.8 of their personnel. We should beware of those 
who with a cry of “‘ a slump is coming ”’ beg us to link ourselves 
to the United States at all costs. We are pulling out of a 
long depression, thanks to the energy of our people and to the 
improved fiscal system established in 1932. We should be 
very cautious about listening to the people who were so 
mistaken before about trade and the gold standard that they 
got us into the almost unparalleled slump of 1929. 


OLD discredited policies are a long time a-dying. We have 
recently seen a great push in favour of the American Trade 
' Agreement. ‘‘ What is our trade with the 
a and Dominions compared to what our trade with 
the U.S.A. might be?” is the slogan, and 

we are adjured in many quarters to drop the substance of 
preference for the shadow of American good will. It is just 
as well for us to remember the occasions since the War when 
we have altered our policy in the hope of pleasing Americans 
of the United States. The first of these was the establish- 
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ment of the League of Nations as part of the Treaty of 
Versailles. We agreed to this at the behest of President 
Wilson; France only consented on condition that Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. gave her a joint guarantee of security. 
The ink was hardly dry upon the parchments when the 
U.S.A. refused to honour President Wilson’s signature, and 
alike repudiated the Versailles Treaty, the guarantee of 
security, and the League of Nations. The next great change 
in our policy “‘ to please the Americans ” was at Washington 
in 1922, when we abandoned our alliance with the Japanese, 
who had been our invaluable and faithful allies for nearly 
twenty years. The result is the loss of Japanese support 
and friendship, but no gain in America of either. One more 
notable instance of the pursuit of American goodwill and 
failure to attain it was seen in the Irish Treaty. We were 
told by the promoters of this affair that “if only we would 
give way in Ireland ” to the gunmen who had been murdering 
the British “the last resentment of America against us 
would die away.” We gave way to the gunmen. Ireland 
is more embittered than ever and the U.S.A. just as un- 
friendly. This new proposal comes from a set of people who 
will join with any project likely to damage this country. 
In this case the motive force is Gold. America buys gold, 
South Africa produces large quantities yearly, Canada and 
Russia are also gold producers. The power behind the 
movement to get us into an American treaty is the power 
of the gold producers, backed by the gold manipulators of 
the world. They want us to buy American goods in order 
that she may buy their gold. 


THE French Government fell just before we went to press 
Jast month and no comment on this event was possible. The 
new Prime Minister, M. Chautemps, had to 
form his Ministry from elements which com- 
manded votes in the Chamber ; thus, M. Blum 
and his Socialists have a strong position and are likely to be 
a source of difficulty to their colleagues. M. Blum felt to 
the full the bitterness of defeat after only one year of office. 
He was the first Socialist Prime Minister of France, he had 


The French 
Government 
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pushed the Socialist programme to a point where—as in 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Ministry in 1931—bankruptcy 
appeared inevitable. The experience Blum is one which the 
French will not forget in a hurry and they will take some 
time to pay for it. This is not to say that all M. Blum’s 
work was bad. Some social readjustment in France was 
badly needed, and to his credit it must be said that he main- 
tained French defences. Where he fell down was over Spain ; 
he neither checked nor rode the storm as a bigger man would 
have done, and even now he is making difficulties for the 
French Foreign Minister, M. Delbos, on the Spanish question. 
The new Finance Minister, M. Bonnet, was at the time of 
his appointment in Washington. A week therefore elapsed 
before he could take hold of his supremely difficult task. 
For the French crisis in 1937 is the same crisis as the British 
crisis of 1931. It is financial and revolves round the con- 
fidence of the French in their own credit. 


THE Ministerial Declaration issued by M. Chautemps’ Govern- 
ment on June 29 asked for the extra parliamentary powers 
which had been denied by the Senate a few 
days before to M. Blum. Although in asking 
for these powers Ministers were careful not to enter into 
over-much detail, they received votes of confidence in both 
Houses of Parliament and sat down at once to their unenviable 
task of dealing with the financial situation. One of the first 
uses of their power was seen in their treatment of the franc, 
which has deliberately been allowed to fall to about 130. 
The position of the new Ministers has not been made easier 
by a fiery and embittered Socialist Congress held at Marseilles 
last month, nor by the strike of hotel employees, which hit 
an industry only recently revived by the Paris Exhibition 
This attack on dawning prosperity has been greatly resented 
and there are signs that the man in the street is beginning 
to wonder whether the Robin Hood policy of his Socialist 
leaders is going to benefit him very much after all. The 
story that M. Blum was unseated by unscrupulous finance 
is only repeated by the very malicious and believed by the 
very ignorant. It is beginning to be understood by the 
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working man that the Government was really bankrupt last 
March and that their loan was bound to lead to further 
financial difficulties. The Finance Minister, M. Bonnet, has 
imposed some fresh taxation, and on July 20 he proposed 
heavy cuts in expenditure, mainly on Government schemes 
for the purchase and development of land and for work on 
roads and harbours. Among other Government decrees 
issued is one prohibiting any rise in wholesale and retail 
prices above the level of June 28. Even imported products 
are to be controlled. French Ministers know as well as 
everyone else that prices must rise in time, but M. Bonnet 
feels that the new devaluation would be completely off-set 
if prices rose at once and sharply. 


A LARGE exhibition of modern German art has been opened 
by Herr Hitler in Munich, who, in a speech lasting over an 

hour, explained that before the Nazis came 
acetal into power German art was in decadence, 
owing to the spells of the Jews, of course. It is known 
(to Herr Hitler) that that race has no talent in art and 
that their lack of artistic discrimination was corrupting 
the Germans. How deeply this poison had penetrated was 
shown, said the Fiihrer, even by the exhibition at Munich, 
where many pictures had had to be rejected :— 

There were pictures with green skies and purple seas. There were 
paintings which could only be explained by abnormal eyesight. 

All one could do was to deplore the existence of these people. If 
they really painted in this manner because they felt they saw things 
that way then these unhappy persons should be handed over to the 
department of the Ministry of the Interior where sterilisation of the insane 
was dealt with to prevent them from passing on their unfortunate inheritance. 

“Tf,” the Fiihrer declared, “they do not see things like that and 
still persist in painting them in this way, then they should be dealt 
with by the criminal court.” —Daily Telegraph, June 19. (Our italics.) 

The egregious ignorance shown in this characteristic outburst 
would be comic if the man who made the dreadful threat had 
not the power to carry it out. Turner, with his green skies, 
Homer, with his “‘ wine-coloured’”’ seas, would alike have 
fallen under Herr Hitler’s ban and would have found their 
way to his criminal court. Poetry, as well as painting, will 
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be banned from Germany if all vision is to be made identical 
with that of Germany’s present masters. 


FRANZ FOERSTER, speaking to Herr von Hoesch, at the time 
German Ambassador in Paris, said, ‘‘ Mr. Ambassador, I am 

the Ambassador of a far older Germany than 
Lad yao you are.” Franz Foerster, neither Jew nor 

Communist, but a strong critic of dictatorial 
methods, was—and is—living in exile. His books—they 
are ethical—are banned, his savings have been stolen. 
Other Germans of distinction are in the same plight. 
One of these is Thomas Mann. He is a novelist and has been 
awarded the Nobel Prize. He comes of an old North German © 
family, and is neither a Jew nor a revolutionary. He has been 
deprived of his German citizenship, of his Germanism he can 
never be deprived, and writing of this in a pamphlet called 
An Exchange of Letters, Mr. J. B. Priestley says with perfect 
truth that : 

“ Although enforced exile is an unhappy fate for a serious man 
whose roots strike deep in the life and culture of his own country, it 
is true to say that Germany stands in even more bitter need of Thomas 
Mann than he does of Germany. He has lost a great deal, but Germany 
is losing even more.” 

Mr. Priestley has been moved to write thus as a preface to 
Thomas Mann’s reply, now published* to the University of 
Bonn, when last December the Rector of that University 
sent him a brief word that he was struck off the roll of honorary 
doctors. In acknowledgment of this melancholy communica- 
tion, the novelist wrote from his exile to say that the German 
Universities shared a heavy responsibility for the present 
state of Germany. He recalled his four years of exile and the 
bewilderment his exile had caused him. 

“From the beginning of my intellectual life I had felt 
myself in happiest accord with the temper of my nation,” 
and he explains that he had kept silent about the Nazi regime 
hoping his silence would be understood. After a while he 
could no longer hold his tongue “ in the face of the inexpiable 
evil that is done daily in my country to bodies, souls and 


*By Friends of Europe, 122, St. Stephen’s House, S.W.1, price 3d. each, 
post free. 
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minds, to right and truth, to men and mankind.” He spoke 
his mind and has been de-nationalized, but he remains a 
German, and a German who prays for his country. ‘“ God 
help our darkened and desecrated country, and teach 
it to make its peace with the world and with itself.” 
This voice from another Germany speaks of an age which 


is past. 


NEWSPAPER correspondents in Germany cannot say what 
they see or they would be ordered to leave. It is, therefore, 
AC only when an English resident in Germany is 
talking privately that a mental picture can be 
made of that country. Very few people in this country 
realise that Berchesgarten, Herr Hitler’s country house, is 
an armed camp surrounded by a steel fence and with a large 
garrison, nor that he lives there because he feels safe nowhere 
else. We have not been allowed to hear of the attempt on 
his life by the widow of a man he had murdered. The 
following is an accurate account of a public appearance which 
the head of the German State recently made in a great manu- 
facturing town. The occasion of this appearance was to 
congratulate an old man on forty-five years’ work at munitions. 
He was to be spoken to by the Fiihrer in person and in public. 
When the great hour approached the fortunate recipient of 
this honour was taken to a large open space in his native 
town. He waited for some time, then a battalion of S.S. men 
came, these were followed by S.A. men, who in their turn 
were reinforced by armoured cars. By this time the old man 
was almost speechless from fright. At last Herr Hitler 
arrived and, surrounded by his personal bodyguard, addressed 
his remarks to the hero of the day from a distance. It so 
happened that at about the same time as this anecdote was 
told to the writer the King and Queen were visiting Scotland. 
The B.B.C. announcer described the acclamations given by the 
Scottish people to Their Majesties and added that after the 
ceremonial part of the programme had been completed “ the 
King went for a stroll in Edinburgh accompanied only by 
the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch.” This contrast between 
the two régimes is worth meditating. 
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GENERAL HeErTzoG, the only Prime Minister in the Empire 
who has refused to take the Privy Councillor’s Oath, returned 

to South Africa on July 5. He had failed in 
frag two of his objects in visiting this country. 
Protectorates He had aimed at taking the word “ British ” 

out of the Empire and in thus confining the 
term “ British subject” to inhabitants of Great Britain. 
This was rejected by the Imperial Conference in a notable 
statement reproduced in our last number. His other aim 
was to secure the possession of the three Protectorates, 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland for the Union of 
South Africa. He failed in this. Public opinion in this 
country is sufficiently aware of the ill-treatment accorded to 
the natives already in the Union, and the legislative dis- 
crimination against them, to make it impossible for any 
Government to hand over these large native protectorates. 
General Hertzog therefore received the same answer from 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald as from Mr. Thomas. Of his two 
failures General Hertzog probably most resented the one 
dealing with nationality. He has held his tongue about this 
knowing that the 800,000 British in the Union would not 
support him on this point, but he has been very vocal about 
the Protectorates, where he hopes to cloud the issues by charges 
of ill faith against the British Government. Fortunately 
Mr. Thomas, who understood General Hertzog pretty well, 
published in 1935 his joint agreement with the South African 
Prime Minister, and it is there for everyone to see. 


On July 6 General Hertzog gave an interview to a newspaper 

correspondent, which was reported in The Times the next 
day. In this he demanded that “ the Union’s 

il request ”’ for the Protectorates be fulfilled. 


Statement This request was directed to the British Govern- 
ment by me as far back as 1925, and in 1926, on the 

occasion of the Imperial Conference, it was discussed by me with the 
British Minister concerned. It was then represented to me that the time 
was not propitious, inter alia, because a general election in Great Britain 
was imminent. I gave the assurance that I was unwilling to see the 
British Government involved in difficulty at the elections because 

of this question. I was therefore prepared to adopt a waiting attitude 
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until the elections were over. The elections came and went; since 
then three Imperial Conferences have been held and the question has 
been brought up at each by me with the responsible Minister. Both in 
1935 and again now I emphatically pointed to the necessity for a speedy 
transfer if the ruin of numbers of European inhabitants in some of the 
territories concerned was to be prevented. 


It may be pointed out that no General Election was 
impending in 1926, and none occurred until 1929, three years 
after this alleged conversation. The point about the “ ruin 
of European inhabitants” is curious. Very few Europeans 
live in the Protectorates. In the next paragraph General 
Hertzog makes further misstatements : 


In 1935 the then British Minister concerned, with the consent of his 
colleagues, gave me a written assurance, later made public, in which the 
prospect was set out that the transfer might possibly occur after a few 
years, at least so far as one or two of the territories were concerned. 
Moreover, I was told at the time that in order to expedite and assure 
the transfer as much as possible instructions would be given to the 
British officials entrusted with the administration of the territories 
to use such influence with the natives under their jurisdiction as would 
advance the establishment of a disposition towards the Union that 
would facilitate the achievement of the said purpose. 

To my sorrow I now learn that no such instructions have been given, 
and that it will take a long time before the transfer will be possible. 
As the reason why the promised instructions were not issued, I am 
informed that if this had been done the Government would be accused 
of using officials in the territories for exercising improper compulsion 
on the natives under their control! (Our italics). 


THE White Paper of 1935 is presumably referred to. It is 

not as represented by General Hertzog. After a further 

_ Inisstatement about the non-existent General 

th to = Election, and a gibe at the British Parliment, 
he proceeded :— 


It is obvious that the matter cannot be left at this. The Union’s 
right to the transfer of the Administrations of the territories is indisput- 
able. That the time for their transfer to the Union has already expired 
was conceded two years ago; that it is therefore the duty of Great 
Britain to see to it that everything be done to advance the transfer 
which she undertook under the South Africa Act or to which she thereby 
agreed, and that her officials shall be instructed to act in the spirit of 
her obligations, nobody will deny. 

In these circumstances it is inconceivable to me to believe that there 
should be much further delay in the transfer of the territories, or that the 
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Union Government should be compelled to have recourse to the South 
Africa Act to request the King, by means of a decision of Parliament, 
to accede to the transfer. The consequences, both to Great Britain and South 
Africa, that would follow from such a step are so incalculable that for the 
time being I am not prepared to accept that the reply just given by the 
British Minister concerned is final. However disappointing that reply 
may be, I still remain hopeful that the matter will soon be solved in 
friendly co-operation. (Our italics.) 

General Hertzog, we are informed, did not make this 
threatening speech until General Smuts had seen the 
Governor-General, Sir Patrick Duncan. 

The shock to poor little Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, who 
has no known views, and desires to live a quiet life, may be 
imagined. The House of Commons sprang to life and he made 
a statement on July 9 which, while not so satisfactory as 
the Government statement recently made in the House of 
Lords, exposed the romantic histories of General Hertzog. 


In answer to repeated questions on July 7 and 8, Mr. 
MacDonald made a statement on July 9. There had, he said, 
been “ some misunderstanding.” 


oe Sioleaee General Hertzog is reported as saying that when 
Statement he raised the question of transfer of the territories 


in 1926, he was told by the responsible Ministers 
here that the time was not then propitious inter alia because of the 
imminence of a General Election in this country. There is no record 
here to this effect. Indeed, no such reason could have been given, 
because no election was pending at that time, and none, in fact, took 
place until nearly three years later. 

As regards General Hertzog’s statement that in 1935 he was given a 
written assurance in which the prospect was set out that transfer would 
possibly occur after a few years at least so far as one or two of the 
territories are concerned, this, of course, refers to the agreement which 
was reached between General Hertzog and my predecessor that year 
and which is embodied in the aide-mémoire published as Cmd. 4948. 
The aide-mémoire states that “the policy of both Governments 
for the next few years should be directed to bringing about a situation 
in which, if transfer were to become a matter of practical politics, it 
could, be effected with the full acquiescence of the populations con- 
cerned.” 

With this end in view it was proposed that the closest possible 
co-operation should be established between the Union Government 
and the Administration of the Territories. 
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In July of last year General Hertzog concurred in my informing the House 

that there was no agreement or understanding that the transfer of the Terri. 

tories, or any of them, should take place in any specified 

In July, 1936 time, and that he agreed with the view of His Majesty’s 

Government in the United Kingdom that it was essential 

to the success of the policy of co-operation that it should not be hurried, 

and that until the policy had had a fair trial any predictions as to the 

period within which it might be expected to succeed in bringing about 

the situation which the two Governments had in mind when the aide- 

mémoire was issued must necessarily be in the nature of conjecture. 

I am sorry that General Hertzog should feel that there has been 

a failure on the part of His Majesty’s Government in the United 

Kingdom to carry out an undertaking given in 1935 regarding the in- 

structions to be sent to the officials in the territories for implementing 

this policy. Here, also, there must be some misunderstanding, for, as 

was stated by my predecessor in the House at the time, the instructions to 

the High Commissioner in connection with the agreement of that year were 

shown to General Hertzog before they were sent, and he concurred in their 

terms. 

I had two conversations with General Hertzog on this subject while 

he was in this country recently, at the second of which Mr. Havenga 

was also present. General Hertzog pressed the view that the process 

of transferring the territories to the Union should begin in the near 

future. I explained that the situation described in the aide-mémoire 

had not yet greatly altered. I made it clear that His Majesty’s Govern- 

ment in the United Kingdom adhered without any qualification to the 

terms of the agreement which had been reached between him and my 

predecessor, and I undertook to consider carefully what further steps 

were now practicable to implement that policy. At the conclusion 

of our talks General Hertzog and I agreed that after his return to South 

Africa we should communicate further with each other regarding 
this. (Official Report, our italics.) 


Mr. MacDonald concluded with a pious hope that all would 
come right. To this end it is very necessary that the Govern- 
ment should instruct the public. Papers should be published 
showing the whole course of this affair. 
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WE trust that the Imperial Government is at last beginning 
to understand the South African situation. The fact that 
: General Hertzog is closely following in Mr. 

Pe African ge Valera’s footsteps, and that he wishes to 
institute a Republic of the ‘“‘ Sovereign Inde- 

pendent ” anti-British type, is known to all those who read 
his speeches. The English language is being eliminated from 
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South Africa and with the language the ideas and idealism of 
the people who speak it. The South African Premier is fast 
establishing a system of law in which the natives shall be 
permanently depressed. The Grondwet of the old Transvaal 
Republic declared that “ There shall be no equality between 
white and black.” The Cape Parliament, in the days when 
English ideas predominated in its councils, said ‘‘ There shall 
be no discrimination on account of race or colour.” Mr. Rhodes, 
the great English leader, said “‘ Equal rights for all civilised 
men south of the Zambesi.” All this is a thing of the past. 
The native had a vote in Cape Colony for 84 years. It 
was abolished last year and he may now neither buy land 
nor pursue a skilled occupation. He may not move without 
a pass after dark, he is liable to deportation without trial. 
_ Generals Hertzog and Smuts are responsible for this legislation 
and we regret to say that there are men of British descent 
who have so forgotten the traditions of their race as to support 
the Boer Generals in this oppression. General Hertzog has, 
however, forgotten one thing. The British Parliament still 
exists and still has a say in the fate of the South African 
Protectorates. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald is not formidable, 
he is not General Hertzog’s fighting weight, but he has not 
the last word in his matter. We hope Mr. Chamberlain will 
see that the public and Parliament are fully informed. His 
father never neglected public opinion and always published 
copious official papers; these are badly needed now. 


A NEW chapter in the history of Carpathian Ruthenia is 
about to open, for the Czechoslovak Government has sub- 

mitted to Parliament a measure to confer an 
Sate initial instalment of autonomy upon that area. 
Autonomy It will have a Governor, responsible to the 

Czechoslovak Government, and later to the 
Ruthenian Diet, who will exercise many of the powers hitherto 
wielded by the Prague Government, and can be called in to 
take part in Cabinet meetings; he will decide in religious 
and cultural matters in which no questions of finance are 
involved, and will have wide powers in the sphere of education. 
Until the Diet is constituted the Governor will have the 
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assistance of a Council of 24 members. In matters of educa- 
tion, religion, language, and local government, the Governor 
must seek the advice of the Council, which will meet four 
times a year. By degrees, the scope of Carpathian Ruthenia 
will be extended so as to attain the maximum of self-govern- 
ment compatible with the integrity of the Czechoslovak 
State. 

The eighteenth anniversary of the decision of the Car- 
pathian Ruthenians at home to join Czechoslovakia was 
celebrated in May at Uzhorod, the capital. During these 18 
years Ruthenia has been given an elementary school system 
which it never before possessed ; millions of crowns have been 
spent on social welfare and hygiene, on housing conditions, on 
cultural institutions, and on economic improvement, and 
Carpathian Ruthenia is at last beginning to forget its tragic 
past, and looks forward with hope and confidence to the 
future. It is at this stage that Carpathian Ruthenia is to 
receive its first measure of self-government. 


‘Signor Musso.ini is a man of considerable patience and he 
does not take short views. Just now he has to be on a Berlin 

axis owing to the action of British foreign 
policy during the Italian campaign in 
Speaks Up Abyssinia, but he is aware that the friendship 

of England and France are essential to Italy, 
and that sooner or later these three countries must come 
together. He took the opportunity of a visit from Mr. 
Lansbury on July 12 to speak of his hopes in regard to this. 
After the meeting Mr. Lansbury gave an account of the talk 
to the Daily Telegraph’s Rome Correspondent. The following 
passage is important :— 

“Signor Mussolini repeatedly affirmed that Italy had not the 
least intention of encroaching on any territory in Spain or in the 
Spanish colonies, or had any designs whatever on the integrity of 
Spain or its colonies.” 

With regard to Britain and Italy Signor Mussolini had said that 
there was no question that could arise that would bring them into 
conflict in the Mediterranean. On the other hand, Signor Mussolini 
would be pleased to get round a table with representatives of the 
British Government to discuss the questions that were now open 
between Great Britain and Italy. 
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One of these questions was the problem of the recognition by 
Britain of Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia. Other questions were con- 
nected with economic and financial relationships. 


Mr. Lansbury also suggested his favourite nostrum—a World 
Peace Conference. Mr. Roosevelt has since said in plain 
language that as far as he is concerned he will have nothing 
to do with summoning such a gathering. 


Mr. RupyarpD KipP.ine tells a story somewhere of an old 
lady who was so humane that she took all day to kill a chicken. 

This old lady has numerous descendants, and 
— among them are the humanitarians in this 

country who have lent themselves to the 
Communist stunt of scattering Basque children over the face 
of England instead of placing them in camps in Spain itself, 
where they could have been divided into Reds and Nationalists, 
should it have been thought desirable to remove them from 
the care of their parents. If our humanitarians are capable of 
ordinary human pity they will return these unfortunate little 
creatures as fast as possible to their natural guardians. This 
scattering of children as a political dodge is an old one in 
Spain. It was used at the time of the Rio Tinto strike, when, 
as a matter of fact, the families of miners were being well 
looked after by the company and the officials of the mines. 
At that time the children were dispersed in obedience to 
Communist orders in order to raise funds. Now they are 
brought here to raise the cooling temperature of our British 
Reds, and to enable Socialist newspapers to say “ General 
Franco killed this child’? when some unlucky little Basque 
succumbs to ill-health and unfamiliar food, climate, and 
conditions. We quite understand the political aims of the 
Communists and Socialists in this affair, but we think it very 
hard that defenceless children should be pawns in such hands. 


A SOLITARY premiére in the Coronation season at Covent 
Garden was provided on Midsummer Day by the production 
of a new British opera—Mr. Eugene Goossens’s 
Juan de Majiara,” lavishly staged by 
Mr. Aubrey Hammond. It is composed to an 
unconventional, if artificial, libretto by Arnold Bennett, 
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adapted from one of his early plays ‘“‘ Don Juan de Marana,” 
which, in turn, was adapted from a play by the elder Dumas. 
Bennett’s Don Juan, so his creater insisted, is less of a 
sensualist and more of an idealist than Zorilla’s or Da Ponte’s, 
His one passion is the attainment of perfection—a mirage 
which leads him from one mistress to another regardless of 
suicides and murders. His idealism strikes one as skin-deep, 
and his habit of calculation is more characteristic of “‘ The 
Card ” than of an ardent romanticist. In fact Don Juan de 
Mafiara is emphatically a child of Bennett, and all Goossens’s 
inventive music cannot make him otherwise. Actually 
Goossens, who conducted this—his second—opera himself, 
follows Bennett’s libretto with meticulous care, emphasizing 
the thoughts and actions of the characters by his elaborate 
orchestration. Apart from a charming Spanish serenade, 
the music is enlivened by practically no “local colour.” 
Arias and formal songs are discarded for “‘ musical speaking ” 
which has to be fitted, somewhat incongruously, into the 
accompaniment. Although this attempted combination is 
not altogether successful, Goossens’s new work suggests the 
lines along which modern opera will probably move, i.e., the 
development of musical speaking rather than of singing, and 
stress on verbal audibility. 

Mr. Lawrence Tibbett, from the Metropolitan, New York, 
made a virile don worthy of a Velazquez portrait. Despite 
an occasional rough edge, his powerful baritone voice 
articulated the text with unusual clarity. Unfortunately 
his many beautifully dressed mistresses failed to reach his 
dramatic and vocal level. 


It is evident that some public authorities have too much 
money to spend. An evidence of this is the rapidity with 

which our lovely country is being laid down 
England Under + huge concrete roads, said to be needed to 

provide for an expansion of long-distance 
motor traffic. We wish all success to the Selborne Society 
who are trying to protect a lovely district in Hampshire 
from such destruction, but what is wanted is not only a 
Selborne Society but an All-England Society for the prevention 
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of further road building. In the case of Selborne we feel 
sure that the plea will be listened to in the name of Gilbert 
White. Other districts, no less lovely, but not so well known, 
are being destroyed daily, and plans for yet further destruction 
are prepared on a large scale. What is the use of the Govern- 
ment appealing to farmers to grow food, what is the use of 
their subsidies to corn and sugar and their reduced prices 
for lime and slag if they show their real indifference to the 
whole question of food production by encouraging these 
plans for putting fertile land under concrete ? In the writer’s 
neighbourhood, East Sussex, the roads to seaside towns have 
cost a fortune and have already been destructive of much 
beauty. We are told that they are to be increased in the 
immediate future, quite without regard to the traffic to be 
carried or to the agricultural value of the land they pass over. 
There is a town mentality about the designers of these huge 
traffic ways. They have apparently never thought of farms 
as anything but land through which roads can be run. To 
point out to one of these officials that when twenty acres are 
taken out of a farm of a hundred-and-twenty acres the balance 
is gone is to be met with a stare, or—as happened the other 
day to the writer—to be soothingly told that the whole of the 
land “‘ might be used as a parkway.” That land has national 
value for food has evidently escaped the notice of the Ministry 
of Transport, whose officials seem to think that when they 
have compulsorily bought out a landlord, turned out his 
farming tenants and concreted his land they have done some- 
thing meritorious. 


THERE is a dreadful illness, more dreaded than any other. 
It is cancer. In old days to be told one had cancer was to 

receive a death verdict, now there is more hope ; 
pan there are cures in the early days, there are pallia- 

tives in the later stages. Research is always 
going on, but it is very expensive. The Royal Cancer Hospital 
in the Fulham Road is faced with the urgent necessity of 
extending their Research Institute, and modernizing their 
building. This hospital gives free treatment to great numbers 
of sufferers, and it is appealing for £150,000 to meet these 
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requirements. It is an appeal which we can most warmly 
recommend to our readers. 


Some fifty years ago, in a tall house which looked towards 
the lovely grounds of Holland House, there lived four little 
a girls, the daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
— Evans-Gordon. They had a large garden to 
; play in, lovely things to look at in their parents’ 
house, and an occasional reminder of their illustrious connec- 
tion with the stage in the presence of their great-aunt, Miss 
Fanny Kemble, an alarming old lady, who sat very upright, 
and to whom their playmates were presented, as to Royalty. 
The third of these little girls, Margaret, married Lord Stanley 
of Alderley, and is the mother of the present peer, and of Miss 
Pamela Stanley, who has recently made a great impression in 
the title réle of Victoria Regina. Miss Stanley is the great- 
granddaughter of Adelaide Kemble, a tragic actress of a very 
high order, and a woman who made a great stir in her day. 
It was said that the Duke of Portland wanted to marry her, 
but in those days the difference in rank was too great, and 
the marriage did not take place. The Duke remained single, 
and Adelaide Kemble married Edward Sartoris and lived 
happily, surrounded by admiring friends, in a lovely place on 
the River Hamble, called Warsash. It is described in a book 
she wrote, A Week in a French Country House. Mrs. Edward 
Sartoris had the gift of making and keeping friends, and at 
Warsash, in the theatricals which were often given there, the 
greatest theatrical and musical stars would be found engaged 
in humble tasks. Mario, on one occasion at least, was appointed 
stage carpenter and property manager. Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton painted the scenery and designed the dresses ; literary 
friends wrote, or re-wrote, the texts of plays and operas. 
The greatest lights in the artistic world were in those days 
to be found at Warsash. Miss Pamela Stanley is much too 
young to have seen any of this, but she has it all by tradition, 
and she brings to her art a depth of inherited knowledge that 
should carry her to the first rank of English actresses. 


On July 13-14 three Russians demonstrated the possibility 
of long flights over the Arctic regions. They flew in a mono- 
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plane from Moscow to California, a distance of 6,700 miles, 
and were finally forced down by a leak in their petrol tank. 

as For part of their tremendous and very dan- 
pee So gerous journey the Russian airmen were 
“ missing,” i.e., out of touch with wireless stations. Nearly 
every country has congratulated the Russians on their great 
performance ; alone the German Press has not been allowed 
to print the news. Earlier in the month another flying event, 
just as remarkable in its way, occurred. This was a double 
crossing from both sides of the Atlantic by the Imperial 
Airways flying boat Caledonia and the Pan-American flying 
boat Clipper. They crossed the Atlantic simultaneously on 
July 5, in opposite directions, and made their return flights 
on July 15 and 16. On her return flight from America the 
Caledonia took just over twelve hours crossing trom Botwood, 


_ Newfoundland, to Foynes in Ireland, thus beating the Pan- 


American Clipper’s journey by twenty-five minutes. Captain 
A. 8. Wilcockson, the Commander, described the trip as 
“quite good ... we flew under clouds for four or five 
hundred miles and then climbed up to 8,000 feet over full 
cloud, which lasted for about two-thirds of the way.” He 
added: “‘ We were in touch with Foynes from the time we 
left Newfoundland.” What was staggering in this double 
performance was the almost matter-of-fact way in which it 
was carried out. The organisation must have been superb to 
ensure such ease and punctuality. 


WHEN our Navy was on the two-power standard we could 
look after our affairs in all parts of the world. In those 

days a firm understanding with France and 
Oe oor Sp an alliance with Japan gave us additional 
security, both in Europe and in the East. Nowadays we 
have no allies and not many friends, our post-War foreign 
policy having consisted of parting with the former and 
sparring with the latter. It is true that we are gradually 
changing this suicidal] plan, but the re-consolidation of our 
position will take time. At the moment the Spanish affair 
absorbs us, as it does other European countries, but in the 
meantime events in other parts of the world are not disposed 
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to wait until we are ready to deal with them. The Sino- 
Japanese incident outside the walls of Pekin is a case in 
point. On July 8 the Japanese army, engaged in night 
manceuvres in the neighbourhood of Liukouchiao came up 
against the garrison of that town. Hostilities began and 
lasted some days, the 29th Chinese Army joining in the fray. 
On July 13 Japanese military aeroplanes appeared, alarmed 
the civil population, and foreigners in Pekin were threatened 
with evacuation. Since then a series of truces have appeared 
to show that neither side is willing to engage in large scale 
warfare at the moment. The factors in this situation are many 
and confused. General Chiang Kai-Shek, the Chinese Dictator, 
is not altogether unfavourable to the Japanese ; he appears to 
prefer them to the unmanageable 29th Chinese Army. On 
the other hand, Japan has for the moment no fear of the 
Russian Army, temporarily put out of action by the execution 
of nearly all its chiefs. It will not have escaped notice that 
some days before the Pekin incident the Japanese tried out 
Russian reactions on the Amur by sinking a Soviet gunboat. 
Nothing happened: she therefore feels safe on that score, for 
England has her hands full in Europe and the United States 
will not move. Japan, within reason, can do what she likes 
in the Far East. 


THE days when every Pact, Covenant, Pledge or Gesture 
was greeted by an admiring House of Commons and a docile 

Press with pzeans of praise are over. These 
ecu agreements are now understood to have little 

value, even when they are not positively 
mischievous. Therefore on July 20, when Mr. Duff Cooper, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, moved the second reading 
of the Bill necessary to confirm a new Naval Treaty between 
Great Britain, Germany and Russia, he seemed aware of the 
change of atmosphere. His speech could be summed up in 
the words, “ Please Sir, it is only a little one!”’ The House 
looked at the new-born infant without enthusiasm. Sir 
Roger Keyes, following the Minister, remarked that he did 
not like Naval Treaties and thought that the British Navy 
should be left to work out its own salvation. Commander 
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Fletcher said that the Powers that had not signed the Naval 
Treaties governed the situation. Italy and Japan were 
outside. The fact is that to make Treaties that are not 
likely to be observed by other parties is at once wasteful and 
hampering. This was the sense in which Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke on July 19 on the Foreign Office Debate. 

“A treaty without faith is no more use than concrete 
without cement; that is what keeps it together. Here you 
have got within twelve months treaty after treaty broken, 
worse than that, international perfidy has become a habit.” 
It is an old habit with some Powers. Frederick the Great 
said, “‘ You should break an alliance as soon as it becomes 
prejudicial to you,” and Germany has acted on this principle 
ever since. 


A CORRESPONDENT has written on the important question of 
Rural Housing and we call attention to his letter. It is not 
only the high cost of building that is wrong, 
a but the insane policy of destroying perfectly 
good cottages only because they are old. 
Recently, in a Kentish village, a good six-roomed cottage, 
with sound walls and roof and fair sized rooms, was con- 
demned because, having been in bad hands for twelve years, 
on a repairing lease, it was in a shocking decorative state 
and needed window enlargement. The landlord was willing 
to do everything to meet the Council, but nothing would at 
first satisfy them but destruction. A homeric battle ensued 
and the landlord has now been grudgingly allowed to save a 
fine old building. This attitude is all wrong. The old 
cottages are much warmer and more comfortable than the 
Council houses, and much cheaper to live in, as the Duchess 
of Norfolk pointed out in a letter to The Times on July 21: 
“The garden pump supplies free water and a fire is less 
expensive than gas. The desire to save gas leads to bad 
cooking, and the family is often fed on tinned food to save 
gas.” 
The Duchess ends by an appeal to “ the National Govern- 
ment, which is presumably a Conservative one,” to see that 
people are not bullied by Inspectors, who count their children, 
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criticise their arrangements and move them from their homes, 
Her letter, which shows a real understanding of cottage life 
and difficulties, should be studied. It is from someone who 
knows how country people live and what their wants are. 


THERE are some men so famous that their names pass into 
the language. Such were Newton, Ampére, Watt, Pasteur. 
eae Into this great company Marconi, who died 
suddenly on July 20, has moved. He was a 
man of genius and as such he gathered up the scattered work 
of many other men and, finding the practical application of 
their discoveries, gave the world the prodigy of wireless. 
More fortunate than other inventors Marconi lived to see his 
discoveries used by the whole world, but although he reaped 
great honours and fabulous wealth he never ceased working 
ardently and unremittingly to discover further uses for 
wireless. His first encouragement was given him in England, 
his first Atlantic experiments were made from Cornwall, and 
he remained all his life a staunch friend of this country. We 
were glad to see that the B.B.C., who once refused him a 
hearing when he came to plead his country’s cause, paid 
this great man the tribute of a lowered flag and two minutes 
silence. An overwhelming personality has gone out of the 
world with Marconi, and all who revere splendid achievement 
will mourn with Italy in the passing of one of the greatest 
men ever produced by that noble country, so fecund in genius. 
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THE ENGLISH REVIEW 


The English Review, which is now incorporated with The 
National Review, started in 1908 as a Left-wing and literary 
organ under the editorship of Mr. Ford Madox Ford (Hueffer), 
who, with Mr. Arthur Marwood, was joint founder of the 
magazine. They were friends of Conrad and the object of 
all three was to “ break up the stereotyped commercial length 
. . . forced on the British writer.” In an eloquent passage 
written later as a preface to republished stories, Mr. Ford 
said :— 

“Tf you will look up the early numbers of that periodical you 
will see that we presented verse-poetry first. We were all... 
prosateurs, but . . . we acknowledged that verse writing was the 
Senior Service. After the verse came the imaginative prose, the short 
stories of Lawrence, the imaginative essays of Norman Douglas and 
so on and so on, until we had nothing more of an imaginative nature 
to put into the number. Then we jammed in an enormous slice of 
serial, not because we believed that anyone ever wanted to read a 
serial but because we believed that the publicity might be useful to 
the novelist. Thus we published enormous novels like Mr. Wells’ 
Tono-Bungay and Mr. Stephen Reynolds’ Mountain in four instalments 
apiece. Into any remaining cracks in the structure we dropped the 
dreary imbecilities that pass for seriousness.” 


The venture was gallant but evidently not successful, for 
Mr. Ford concludes his preface with the following story :— 

“ Coming over a little time ago on the Paris I watched a gentleman 

who was a magnate somewhere north-west of Chicago. In five days 
he lost at a certain game exactly the amount that Marwood and I 
dropped over The English Review. The game played by the middle- 
western gentleman was called ‘spit in the ocean.’ Our efforts might 
well have been dignified by the same appellation. But Marwood 
and I had at least a twelvemonth’s fun out of it. I wonder more people 
do not try something of the sort.” 

Mr. Ford gave up the editorship after less than two years 
and it then passed into the hands of Mr. Austin Harrison, 
who was financially supported by Sir Alfred Mond (the late 
Lord Melchett). A son of the Positivist leader, Mr. Harrison 
was a strong Liberal, and he had also a great desire to break in 
the British public to ‘‘ forbidden subjects.” In a valedictory 
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article, written in 1923, when he resigned the editorship, Mr. 
Harrison said: “I thought I saw various things which 
needed saying, several closed doors which ought to be forced.” 
Politics at that time were running very high and strong, 
Mr. Harrison said: ‘‘ We encountered fierce political hos- 
tility ’” and, in addition to this, the Editor made a feature of 
physical subjects not usually discussed. ‘‘ One morning the 
fell news came that the trade were boycotting us. We were 
off the bookstalls—banned, in disgrace, and sales fell by the 
hundred.” But Sir Alfred Mond continued his support and 
after four months’ boycott “... a man strolled into the 
office, dripping wet (it was raining furiously at the time), 
unpacked a thick manuscript, told me no publisher would 
look at it and walked out into the rain. The man was John 
Masefield and the poem was The Everlasting Mercy. 

“TI took it home and, after reading it, decided at once 
to publish.” 

This meant success for The English Review, several 
editions were printed, the bookstalls were once more made 
available. During Mr. Harrison’s editorship D. H. Lawrence 
became a frequent contributor and R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, Arnold Bennett, Conrad, George Moore, Frank 
Harris also appeared in the pages of The English Review. 

The War came and the Review changed hands and politics. 
In 1923 Mr. Harrison made way for Mr. Ernest Remnant, a 
first-rate writer on public affairs and a good judge of an 
article. Mr. Douglas Jerrold, a brilliant writer, followed in 
1930. In 1935 Mr. Wilfred Hindle was the Editor for 
a spell and in 1936 Mr. Derek Walker-Smith took over. Both 
these gentlemen are capable writers and they upheld the 
high standard set by their predecessors. 

This is a very brief account of the history of The English 
Review. An editor must look with envy at some of the names 
in past numbers of both Reviews, for if The English Review 
published Everlasting Mercy, The National Review gave 
Sir William Watson his first public. If there are to-day any 
young Masefields or Watsons they will receive a warm welcome 
from the Editor of these pages. aliasing 


LOOK AT THE MAP 


It may seem only trite to observe that maps are essential 
to the understanding of world politics, yet if those concerned 
with foreign affairs kept both political and economic geo- 
graphy more closely in mind, good might result. 

An ingenious student of imperial and foreign affairs has 
recently printed a map with the East instead of the North 
at the top, that is to say with a political rather than a geo- 
graphical orientation. This map is reproduced on page 179 
and it brings out many things which are obscured in our 
ordinary Mercator’s projection. 

Political geography differs from ordinary cartography. 
Its aim is to define the particular relations of one country to 
another and to consider what are the interests of each. 
Experience shows us that, from the British point of view, the 
traditional method of placing the North at the top of the 
map tends to distort the political outlook. This map 
is arranged so that England looks geographically towards 
the East—where indeed politically she always looks. We 
also see that the British Isles have at their rear Canada 
and the United States. Put otherwise the whole English- 
speaking world is at our backs, and this too corresponds to 
political fact. What also is of importance is to remark how 
central and dominating is our naval position, commanding 
as it does the commercial routes of the Atlantic and all the 
traffic of that ocean which has been called the Mediterranean 
of the occidental peoples. On the left the Scandinavian coun- 
tries are seen in their veritable strategic positions on Great 
Britain’s flank and their great importance becomes apparent, 
an importance which is bound to increase when the Arctic 
Ocean is used to its capacity as an alternative to the Pacific 
routes. The map also shows the barrier which France, 
the Low Countries, Belgium and Holland, form between 
Great Britain and the rest of Europe. They have in the past, 
as every child knows, acted as a breakwater, sheltering the 
British people from the full force of Continental storms. 
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But even to-day, under modern conditions, if this Franco- 
Dutch barrier were properly organised and were supported 
by sufficient aerial defence London would become relatively 
secure, and a strong British Aerial Force could render to 
these countries in return important service. 

On the other side of this barrier, in the heart of Europe, 
we can study Germany’s position with a fresh eye and derive 
fresh lessons from the new configuration of her frontiers. We 
see the various countries crowding round her, countries which 
are however most of them incapable of defence against a 
great Power. Their individual weaknesses are compensated 
for and find a short answer in the formation of the Little 
Entente and by the League of Balkan States, which of course 
includes Turkey in its orbit. We shall further see as we study 
this map that the project, so often attributed to Hitler, of an 
attack against Russia is no practical proposition, for Poland 
lies in between and Germany would be compelled to pass 
over her body. It is thus that Poland holds one of the main 
keys of the European situation—and holds it moreover in 
considerable strength, for her area is as great as that of 
Germany and her population, something over thirty millions, 
is growing faster than Germany’s population. Poland more- 
over possessing a finely trained army and a tremendous 
strategic position must be regarded as nothing less than a 
Great Power, for Warsaw holds the balance between Moscow 
and Berlin. Poland’s main danger is of an alliance between 
Germany and Russia—of a revival of Bismarckian policy. 
This danger moreover is by no means so remote as platform 
speeches at Nuremberg and elsewhere might suggest, but its 
sponsors would seem to have received a severe check recently 
at Stalin’s hands. 

Russia on this map is less incomprehensible than on the 
usual one—how formidable on the defensive, how vast her 
resources, how illimitable her man-power! The tendencies 
of her external influence also become obvious, their natural 
outlet across the little Baltic Republics—Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania—but Russia also tends to penetrate towards the 
Southern and Western States I have already referred to. She 
is strong at Prague and she works for power in the Danubian 
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countries where, however, she finds herself confronted 
by German and Italian influence. Roumania on the other 
hand, who in company with Poland keeps Russia from direct 
contact with Czechoslovakia is, by her position, particularly 
exposed to the first shock of the Red Army. 

Italy, planted as she is in the heart of the Mediterranea 
obviously occupies a dominating position enabling her to 
block our passage through this sea if she had both the desire 
to do so—and the necessary force! Although we are at this 
moment developing the All-British Route by the Cape, the 
Mediterranean short-cut represents such an advantage from 
the point of view of trade and of Fleet movement that in no 
circumstances can we, or shall we, abandon our right of 
passage. For this reason good relations with Italy have 
been for generations one of the invariable aims of British 
Foreign Policy. Latterly certain of our politicians, oblivious 
of wiser and more well-proven ways of diplomacy, have 
concentrated their attention more upon Geneva than on the 
strategic needs of our Empire. In spite of much foolish and 
mutual provocation, the march of events ought soon to recall 
to both countries the advantage each has of living on good 
terms with each other. Our interest in Italian friendship 
is no less to-day than it always has been, whilst the importance 
to Italy of good relations with France and ourselves has 
actually been enhanced by her heavy commitments in Abys- 
sinia and Spain. 

But if this map shows one thing more clearly than another 
it is the immense importance to world peace of the position and 
possessions of France and Great Britain in the East, from 
Gibraltar to Hong Kong and from Dakar to Saigon. Lack © 
of Franco-British co-operation in the Mediterranean littoral, 
in the Persian Gulf, and in the Red Sea has brought about 
many errors of judgment on the part of both countries. Our 
unfortunate constitutional experiments in Egypt and Iraq 
and recent French policy in Syria are instances of this lack of 
comprehension of, and consultation in great problems. We 
have to face the fact that if the two great democracies of 
Great Britain and France are to uphold their positions in 
face of those rapid and decisive moves which are the main 
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advantage that dictatorship can wield against democracy, 
they must act together, not only in Europe, but throughout 
their oversea possessions. The manner in which delicate 
and difficult problems are solved—in Syria, in Palestine, in 
Irak, all will have their repercussions on North Africa, and 
vice versa. One word must—in this little review—be said 
regarding Germany and the return of her former colonies. 
This campaign, so persistent that it appears to be wholly 
artificial, has the effect of inspiring certain generous-minded 
Englishmen with a desire to satisfy German clamour by 
getting other people to sacrifice their colonies. It seems to 
me that the strategic reasons which caused the Allies to 
deprive Germany of her Colonies after the war are as valid 
as ever. The arguments now advanced by Germany have 
not affected them. And the plea that the prestige of a great 
Power demands the possession of colonies is shown to be false 
by the fact that Austria-Hungary had none, nor had Tsarist 
Russia, while the United States only became a colonial power 
in 1880. Nor had Germany herself any overseas possessions 
in Bismarck’s day. But the most fundamental error of all 
those advanced to induce us to give African territory to 
Germany is that which says that if we appease Germany in 
Africa she will not go to war in Europe. This is to my mind 
an entire misconception of Germany in general and of the Nazi 
Dictatorship in particular. So far from appeasing Hitler by 
giving African countries over to him, such an action—to judge 
by Germany’s colonial past—would merely whet his appetite. 

So far we have chiefly looked at our map and have seen in 
it the warning of future difficulties, but we may find in it also 
a great source of reassurance. Men think most of their 
weaknesses and least of their strength. For thirty-three 
years we have had a source of strength denied to us previous 
to 1904. This strength lies in our Entente with France. We 
never have to think of the narrow seas which face us from 
Dunkirk to Brest and we no longer need think about them 
because from France, our nearest neighbour, there is no longer 
any threat. Men talk of the miracle of the Canadian-U.S.A. 
Frontier—what is that to the miracle of our Frontier with 
France ? So little is it menaced that we no longer regard 
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it as a Frontier at all. Lord Baldwin, thinking aloud as he 
so often does, expressed the feeling of the whole nation when 
he said in 1934 that our Frontier was upon the Rhine. 

Since he said this certain countries in Europe have moved 
away from all that we care for and have sought for in our 
history. The effect upon the British has been one of bewilder- 
ment and alarm. The present Prime Minister, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, asks us to keep level heads in this crisis, and with level 
heads must go stout hearts and a better understanding of 
the world we have to live in. 

The study of history and the study of geography will help 
us more than anything else to the wisdom that comes of 
understanding. 


Luoyp. 


BRITISH TRADE POLICY AND U.S.A. 


THE recovery of British industry since the financial crisis 
of 1931 has been nothing less than spectacular, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was fully justified in claiming at the recent 
demonstration in the Albert Hall that while that great 
achievement was mainly due to the enterprise and resilience 
shown by industry itself, combined with the co-operation 
of the working-class, it would have been impossible without 
the strong constructive measures put into force by the National 
Government. The latter has restored our credit and given 
us cheap money. It has established the tariff, and redressed 
the dangerous adverse balance between our export and 
import trade. It has saved the agricultural industry from 
collapse. It has strengthened our hold on oversea markets, 
more particularly within the Empire, and in the last year it 
has transformed our position in the world by providing on a 
heroic scale for a five years’ policy of rearmament. 

It is asserted by the Opposition that our recovery is 
largely artificial, that it depends too much on Government 
expenditure on ships and munitions, and that but for this 
improper and temporary stimulus the state of trade and 
industry would still be bad. That, however, is certainly not 
the case. It is true, of course, that rearmament has created 
something like boom conditions in certain industries and 
given a powerful stimulus to many of the rest; but our 
recovery was well under way before rearmament began, and 
great care has been taken to provide that Government orders 
shall be carried out with as little disturbance as possible of 
the normal course of business. The stimulus is there, but the 
recovery would also be there without that stimulus; and 
the Prime Minister, who has never given us the false coinage 
of political optimism in place of honest belief, had good 
reason for denouncing, in the speech already mentioned, the 
pessimists who predict another crippling slump. The only 
serious danger of such a contingency lies in war, and the 
National Government—whatever criticism may be directed 
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against its foreign policy during the last six years—has at 
any rate kept us out of that. 

The economic outlook is nevertheless not altogether 
serene. Four of our greatest and hardest-hit industries— 
agriculture, cotton, coal and shipping—though better than 
they were, are still far from well; and the welfare of this 
country will never be secure until those four cardinal indus- 
tries are restored to stable health. The Government is about 
to legislate on coal, but the exploration of wider markets or 
uses for coal remains of paramount importance. Shipping 
simply must be protected against unfair competition ; this 
is an Imperial matter, but the Imperial Conference did 
nothing about it except to explain that the Governments 
were awaiting a report. Cotton is still the next most import- 
ant industry after agriculture ; there is no space to.examine 
its problems here, but it may be said with some certainty 
that the method of the Spindles Act will not solve them. 

As for agriculture, it is absorbing subsidies on an enormous 
scale without gaining in competitive efficiency, and that 
process will not be tolerated by Parliament indefinitely. It 
must reduce the cost of production per unit of nearly every- 
thing it produces if it is to return a reasonable profit while 
also paying a higher wage. At present skilled labourers are 
leaving the land at a rate which has already caused a marked 
shortage of labour and which cannot continue without making 
efficient production impossible; and there is no hope of 
arresting that process until the labourer is assured of seston 
higher wages and better conditions of life. 

The demand for State expenditure—on defence, social 
services, subsidies, etc.—is outrunning the growth of national 
wealth. Taxation, moreover, is inordinately high, and in 
that respect we are using far too great a proportion of our 
potential reserves. The rise of Government expenditure and 
therefore of taxation by comparison with the level of the 
reservoir from which it must be drawn needs once more to be 
comprehensively investigated. It is dangerous to forget that 
we are entering a period in which the cost of maintaining our 
defences is bound to remain much heavier than it has ever 
been before in time of peace, and that if we are at the same 
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time to expand our social services while reducing taxation 
to a more normal level, we must greatly increase our national 
wealth, and with it the proceeds of every shilling charged in 
income-tax and supertax. 

Lord Baldwin’s political instinct was therefore, as usual, 
not at fault when he told a Conservative gathering the other 
day that up to the present the National Government had only 
been securing and strengthening foundations and that its 
task henceforth was to raise a structure on those foundations 
equal to the needs of a new age. That is profoundly true. 
We are in a new era, and we have by no means as yet adjusted 
ourselves to it. We have to increase production and to build 
up new markets, if we are to give our people the higher 
average standard of living and the security which those who 
have hitherto shared least in England’s greatness are quite 
tightly learning to expect. This we have to achieve in a world 
altogether unlike the nineteenth century world in which our 
industrial and commercial leadership was unchallenged and 
supreme. If constructive investment was the key to our 
prosperity then, it must be even more important in this 
century which sees us confronted with fierce and resourceful 
competition in many markets once almost exclusively our 
own. Our main strength lies in our experience, enterprise 
and capital reserves, and we must find the means of putting 
those resources to the fullest use, if the general welfare is to 
be effectively pursued and if also the Parliamentary system 
is to survive. 

At this critical turn in our affairs, when the direction of 
trade and investment is the greatest and most complex of 
the problems which we have to solve, the American Govern- 
ment has approached us with enquiries as to the possibility 
of our lowering our tariffs in favour of American produce, 
mainly from the farms. We are being urged from many 
quarters to close with this “ offer,’ whatever it may be, 
because it assures us of American co-operation at a time when 
that is vital to our diplomatic position and also to any success- 
ful handling of the problem presented by gold. Both argu- 
ments are weighty, and I attach so much importance to free 
co-operation, without “ entanglements,” between the Empire 
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and the United States that I should be the last to advocate a 
hesitating response to any overtures which that great country 
made. But it seems to me really astonishing that so impor- 
tant a new departure in our trade policy should have been 
discussed in many quarters which support the National 
Government as though it were easy to find in diplomatic 
expediency a reason for denying that primacy to inter- 
Imperial trade which has been an article of faith in the 
Conservative party for a generation and more. We seem 
nowadays to be groping our way in a fog, guided only by the 
swinging of the lead and ready to favour any turn of the rudder 
which immediate expediency may dictate. There is no doubt 
much to be said for that form of navigation when a ship has 
lost its way and is moving blindly in waters sown with reefs, 
But is that really our situation ? And if not, why is Conserva- 
tive opinion apparently so weak on a question of Imperial 
policy which closely concerns the party’s most central 
convictions and ideals ? 

The answer, I fear, is that on the main issues of Imperial 
policy the party is suffering from a growing bewilderment and 
feels uncertain whither it is being led. There has been a 
blurring of political thought for some years past of so extensive 
a character that there is really some danger that ordinary men 
and women will lose interest in politics because it seems to 
them a mere game. That is, no doubt, one of the penalties 
of a prolonged period of political coalition, and we must be 
on guard against its dangers if a period of Conservative 
apathy is not to supervene. The report of the Imperial 
Conference, which offered no clear guidance on any matter of 
major Imperial concern, has not done anything to kindle 
enthusiasm or clear the air; and though official opinion is 
visibly gratified with the results of the miniature general 
election which we have just held because the Government 
retained every seat, there is a lesson to be faced in the fact 
that in the ten constituencies contested since the Coronation 
this year and also in 1935 the Government poll dropped from 
a total of 245,000 in 1935 to a total of only 181,000 in 1937. 
Explanations can, of course, be advanced—safe seats and 
therefore little interest, holiday season, many removals and 
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registers out of date. But a majority of Conservatives 
turned out to vote against the Government candidate in 
Cheltenham, when the alternative was not a Liberal or a 
Socialist, and the poll in that constituency rose to over 80 
per cent., whereas it was under an average of 50 per cent. in 
the other eight. 

The comment of the Hconomist, which writes from a 
Liberal standpoint, is therefore interesting :— 


The net effect has been that no simple issues of political principle 
have been presented to the electorate, who have therefore left politics 
alone. This is not good for democracy ; for it means that there is a 
great floating vote which might at any moment become a danger as a 
result of some sudden uprush of popular feeling. During the next 
few critical months and years, therefore, it is essential that the Parties 
on whose shoulders our democracy is still perched should safeguard 
its existence and their own by a clearer enunciation of policies and 
principles. If they cannot, or will not, government will be carried on 
in the traditional home of democracy in default of a majority of the 
electors. And from that to either kind of dictatorship is only a small 
administrative step. It is widely hoped that Mr. Chamberlain’s assump- 
tion of the Premiership will bring about a clearer definition of political 
issues in this country. 


With that comment few Conservatives will quarrel, 
and most of them will probably agree that the main question 
(apart from our international obligations) on which some 
clearer enunciation of policy and principle is urgently desir- 
able is the vast issue of trade policy opened up by the 
American “ offer.” That “ offer”—let us face the fact— 
raises the whole question of Imperial Preference. How is 
Preference working to-day, and must it be modified to meet 
the American overture? These questions go to the heart 
of Conservative beliefs, and the Party is bound to grow more 
and more listless if its leaders return uncertain answers 
on them. 

No one doubts that trade co-operation between the Empire 


and the United States may be of great benefit to both, if 


wisely handled; but certain practical considerations must 
be borne in mind, if we are not to do what we have done so 
often in other contexts—that is, give hasty pledges which we 
cannot later fulfil, A salient example, now much in the 
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public mind, is Palestine. Another is the funding of our debt 
to America, the result of which has not been to further a 
better understanding between our peoples but to prejudice 
it. In the same way we might very well come to a hasty 
trade agreement with the United States only to find, as time 
went on, that it told so much against the long-range interests 
of the Empire as to constitute a stumbling-block to Anglo- 
American co-operation rather than a stable bridge to it. 
It is not easy in any case to open our market wider to a country 
which already sends us three times as much as her tariff 
allows us to send to her, nor to open it in particular to pro- 
ducts which must compete with those of other parts of our 
own Commonwealth. This does not mean at all that a trade 
understanding is impossible between this country and the 
United States. It means only that such an understanding, 
if it is to have the desired results, must be fitted carefully 
into the pattern of the long-range trade and investment 
policy which we ought now to devise and pursue, and in 
particular that it should be of a triangular or many-sided 
character such as will really advance the interests of 
inter-Imperial trade. There is no diplomatic or currency 
argument which can possibly outweigh these fundamental 
considerations. 

The essential points in the constructive economic policy 
which we now require are hardly open to dispute. They are 
the following :— 

1. To devise a policy for agriculture which will fix the lines and 
limits of home production, and to expand our own home market by 


enabling agriculture to increase production within those limits at a 
reasonable price. 

2. To rehabilitate the other three great British industries—coal, 
cotton and shipping—whose prosperity is essential to stable national 
prosperity and whose condition is still precarious. 

3. To revive constructive investment, particularly within the 
Empire, where it can be pursued with a security unattainable elsewhere, 
and by that means to expand our export market while leaving an 
adequate field to other industrial Powers. 

4. To work for a political détente in Europe which will restore 
confidence, moderate economic nationalism and make international 
lending once more practicable, so as to free the exchanges and upuend 
the world’s rising output of gold. 
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5. To increase the national income so as to make possible a steady 
reduction of taxation without prejudice to social progress and defence. 
The United States can undoubtedly assist us to work for 

the fourth of these objects, though the prospect of economic 
relaxation in Europe seems to depend mainly on political 
factors in which it is the traditional American policy not to 
be embroiled; but Anglo-American co-operation in itself 
provides no answer to the other four. These must neverthe- 
less be answered before the lines of effective Anglo-American 
co-operation can possibly be clear; and we are therefore 
in urgent need of some comprehensive stocktaking such as 
will collect and arrange the medley of facts with which we 
have to deal in order that our policy towards home produc- 
tion, Imperial development and trade with the United States 
respectively may be satisfactorily worked out. The Con- 
servative forces in particular are bound to continue losing 
heart if an impression is allowed to spread that the National 
Government is putting Imperial Preference second to inter- 
national considerations of any sort, including even co- 
operation with America and the manipulation of gold. 

It is only too easy for politicians without direct responsi- 
bility to offer sweeping advice to those who are carrying that 
responsibility on their shoulders ; but there is practical sense 
in the proverb that observers sometimes see more of the game 
than those who are actually playing it, and Lord Baldwin’s 
observation about building for a new age on the foundations 
now well and truly laid expresses a widespread though largely 
inarticulate feeling amongst the forces supporting the National 
Government. So also does the comment which I have quoted 
from the Economist. There is therefore strong ground for 
saying that at this critical turn in its affairs the National 
Government should provide the country with a comprehensive 
and authoritative review of its present economic position and 
of the main problems to be solved. The facts are no doubt 
known in the various Government Departments. What we 
need is to have them brought together and clearly set out. 

The facts to be set out are broadly the following: 


1. The loss of capital from the land in recent years, the amount of 
indebtedness of the agricultural industry, the extent to which agri- 
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culture is suffering from the lack of capital and of long and short term 
credit facilities, and the rate of interest charged on existing loans. 

(A resolution on the above subject already stands upon the Order 
Paper of the House of Commons, backed by many supporters of the 
Government.) 

2. The present state of our export trade, with an account of its 
losses and gains since 1914, a broad review of the causes which militate 
against its expansion, and such pointers as the investigation may 
suggest with regard to the markets which promise best in the next few 
years. 

(The last enquiry of this character was, I think, thet conducted by 
the Royal Commission which reported in 1917.) 

3. The present state of our a resources and oversea invest- 
ments, showing in particular the use aq present being made of national 
savings and of money held on deposit hy the banks. 


It will no doubt be objected; that Royal Commissions 
are a favourite method of postponing action when action is 
imperatively required ; but I do not see how we can build 
upon the solid foundations now laid by the National Govern- 
ment or achieve anything broader than hand-to-mouth 
policies dictated by the expediencies of the moment unless we 
undertake a national stocktaking of an authoritative kind. 
Commissions can work fast enough if their members have 
sufficient leisure and they are reasonably small. Everything 
depends upon the instructions given them by the Government 
and the choice of personnel. If such Commissions were 
appointed now, we should know much more about our pro- 
blems and the way to solve them by next spring; and the 
present Government would still have time to act effectively 
upon the knowledge gained before its term expires. 

The Reports of such Commissions should, moreover, 
provide invaluable enlightenment not only for ourselves but 
for the makers of policy in Washington, and they would 
assuredly dispose of any idea that we can choose between 
trade co-operation with the Dominions and trade co-operation 
with the United States. If any such antinomy existed, it 
would be fatal to the cause of democracy, which will depend 
for many years to come on the extent of the understanding 
between the American Government and ours. London, by 
its very situation and by closer contact with the storm-centres 
of the world, is better able to take a broad view of policy 
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than Washington, and I assume that the unwisdom of asking 
us to prejudice the development of the Empire for the sake 
of the United States has already been frankly emphasized 
between Downing Street and the White House. Any commer- 
cial agreement between the two countries must further the 
development of the Dominions, India and the Colonial 
Empire as well as the reduction of economic barriers in other 
parts of the world if it is not to become an irritant rather than 
a tonic, like the funding of the debt. We failed, at great cost, 
to put our case upon the debt publicly, candidly and com- 
prehensively to the American Government. Let us not 
make the same mistake a second time, when the results of 
shortsightedness in our diplomacy may be infinitely worse. 


Epwarp 


GREAT BRITAIN AND ITALY 


FRIENDS of peace must deplore the atmosphere of mutual 
antagonism which has grown up recently between Great 
Britain and Italy. That has added greatly to the difficulties 
of our country in its desperately hard task of promoting 
world peace; and, in my opinion, it has had another evil 
consequence in hindering the development of the Italian 
plan of national regeneration, which would have had the 
best prospect of success under conditions of cordial British- 
Italian friendship. There is no sound reason against such 
cordial friendship in any ideological difference. Practical 
co-operation is possible between the great champion of 
Parliamentary democracy and the nation which, under the 
guidance of Signor Mussolini, has challenged that system 
and professes to show to the world that a people’s good and 
a people’s liberty can well be served without accepting the 
postulate that at the age of 21 every man and woman is 
marvellously endued with sufficient intelligence and honest 
purpose to take an equal share in the responsibilities of 
government. Sensible folk should not quarrel because they 
dislike the shape of one another’s noses, or have diverse 
views as to the value of counting noses. 

Will it be permitted to a British subject—who accepts 
the postulate that it is a treasonable ingratitude to give to 
any country but one’s own an atom of conflicting loyalty— 
to discuss whether the antagonism between the British 
Empire and Italy must continue ? 

Historically, one can find no reason, unless by stretching 
the imagination to the rather absurd length of thinking that 
an Italy renewing its strength must nourish a feeling of jealousy 
because the British people during the past hundred years 
(this year, the centenary of Queen Victoria’s accession is 
also the centenary of the modern British Empire) have taken 
over, and given a world-wide range to, the civilising work of 
the old Roman Empire. That is hardly a practical sup- 
position. The records of recent times, up to 1935, show the 
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British Empire as always, the firm (and useful) friend of 
Italy, and winning in return as full a measure of gratitude 
as can be reasonably expected in the affairs of peoples. In 
her emergence as a united nation after centuries of disunion 
and subjection, Italy had the enthusiastic help of the British 
people. It was not merely shown in diplomatic support, 
which might well have been based on cold calculations of 
policy, since a strong Italy was of high importance to our 
own position in the Mediterranean. It was a generous, a 
passionate popular impulse, having its roots in a real affection 
for a race to whom all civilised nations owe much. Our 
literature enshrines in the works of George Meredith vivid 
testimony of this affection. 

_ Italy did not appear ungrateful. Perhaps in one of its 
manifestations—an attempt to imitate closely our system 
of government, instead of going back to her own ancient 
precedents—the gratitude was a little unhappy. But the 
intention was good. In cultural relations the two countries 
kept up a cordial and mutually valuable friendship. In 
international matters the keynote of Italy’s policy was 
friendship with England. She refused during the anxious 
time of the South African war to give any countenance to 
the attempt to organize a European-American combination 
to attack our Empire. One hears nowadays the taunt that 
Italy was a perfidious partner in her Triple Alliance with 
Germany and Austria; but in that Alliance there was, 
from the first, on her part, the saving clause that she would 
never fight against Great Britain; the utmost that Germany 
could hope from her in 1914 was neutrality. Is Italy to be 
blamed that in May, 1915 (just after the Lusitania was tor- 
pedoed) she recognized the danger to civilization of a German 
victory and decided to come in on our side? If the decision 
was blameworthy, at any rate it saved Europe. 

In that disastrous post-war period, during which we 
seemed intent on muddling away the hope of a long term of 
peaceful security, Italy, though a bitterly disappointed 
nation, kept to her traditional policy of friendship with 
Great Britain, even when we embarked on the weird enter- 


prise of handing over Asia Minor to the Greeks. With the 
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coming of the Mussolini régime this policy was reaffirmed and 
strengthened. If our diplomatic representatives were to 
unseal their lips (they will not, and quite rightly) they could 
tell of at least one decisive intervention on the part of Italy 
when trouble was threatened in our direction. Up to the end 
of 1934 it can be said that the strong friendship of Italy 
was the one certain factor in British foreign policy, and, 
in my opinion, the arrangement by which Great Britain, 
France and Italy agreed on a common front in Europe gave 
the greatest possible hope of a long period of peace in Europe, 
This opinion, I confess, is partly based on the postulate that 
Red Russia has no good intent in the affairs of the world. 

In all this, Italy naturally was thinking primarily of 
Italian interests ; her guiding motive a confidence that Great 
Britain was the most reliable and the most reasonable friend 
to have ; a Power which, fully satisfied with her own position 
in the world, was likely to be accommodating to the aspira- 
tions of a friend. There is nothing to be censured in that; 
there was nothing dangerous, provided that British statesmen 
on their part kept their minds primarily fixed on British 
interests. 

The Abyssinian crisis in 1935 broke off these good relations. 
So far as my knowledge goes, up to the end of 1934 British 
policy was sympathetic to the Italian aspiration to assume some 
degree of tutelage over Abyssinia. A change came after that 
disastrous League of Nations Peace Ballot when we set off 
to chase the chimera of “ collective security.”’ In all reason- 
able supposition we might have carried through to a friendly 
conclusion the negotiations, which had been going on for some 
time, and the result would not have been bad for Abyssinia 
and would have been satisfactory to Italy, to ourselves, and 
to the cause of world peace. There would have been necessary 
some sacrifice of prestige on the part of the ruler of Abys- 
sinia; but that was, I venture to submit, a small matter 
considering the greater issues involved. 

What bedevilled the controversy was the intrednalion 
into it of an ideological issue as between “ dictatorship ” 
and “‘ democracy.” That was altogether foolish. We are 
confident that our methods of government are the best. 
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Let us hold to that confidence (as long as we can) without 
seeking to impose our ideas on other peoples. Indeed, if 
we take the view that only those who share our faith in the 
ballot box as the supreme and unchecked arbiter of all issues 
are to be our friends, we can have none in the world. There 
is no other country of any importance in which the decision 
of a House of Commons, elected by popular vote, is final 
and has no effective check from a constitution protecting 
fundamental rights; or from a High Court of Justice; or 
from a second House with real rights of revision. Not even 
in any of our self-governing Dominions does such a con- 
dition exist. 

And perhaps, if the matter were submitted to impartial 
judgment, the decision might be that, despite dictatorship, 
Italy—putting aside for the moment this Abyssinia matter— 
has given grounds for confidence that good government is 
possible without a Parliamentary system, if the test of good 
government is the practical well-being of the people. Under 
the leadership of Signor Mussolini the Italian people have 
carried through great work; for Italy and for the world. 
To have converted the Pontine marshes, a malarial plague 
district since the earliest records of history (probably the 
legend of Circe had its origin in the pestilential effect of this 
area) into a wholesome and productive province was one 
of the great humane achievements of this generation. The 
Rome and Naples of to-day, as compared with twenty years 
ago, are also grand monuments of good government. To 
have reduced the national death rate from 18.2 per thousand 
in 1922 to 13 per thousand in 1936, and the deaths due to 
tuberculosis by one-half in the same period ; to have raised 
the productive area of the country by 17 per cent., and to 
have almost doubled the production of wheat—these are 
surely notable achievements. Nor has Italy any cause to 
be ashamed of her colonial record under the “tyranny ” 
of Fascism. She has manfully accepted a share of the white 
man’s burden, and devoted much self-sacrificing effort to the 
betterment of the coloured people under her control. Perhaps 
Abyssinia is going to depart from that good record ? I hope not. 
I believe not, being rather cautious in these propaganda days 
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—remembering, for instance, how Belgian “atrocities” in 
Africa were so usefully exploited—in accepting all that is 
published. My view of the Italian people, and particularly 
of their leader, is that they might well engage in acts of stern 
repression, if such seemed to be essential, but they are not 
likely to indulge in unnecessary cruelty. 

But I shall be misunderstood, if this article drifts into 
a plea for Italy ; it is rather intended to emphasize the value 
to the British Empire of a good understanding with Italy, 
and to deplore the tendency—based largely on ideological 
issues—to drive her into the arms of Germany. As friends, 
the two nations, Great Britain and Italy, could greatly 
assist one another and be of decisive help to the cause of 
world peace. If Italy is determined to be an enemy of course 
we must withstand her, as we have, in the past, withstood 
every other challenging nation. Let us not, however, insist 
on treating her as an enemy because of an re gpenes to her 
political system. 

But is Italy determined to be an enemy? Are we deter- 
mined to force her to be an enemy ? Unless Signor Mussolini 
has lost all that cool commonsense which guided him through 
a dozen of difficult years, the answer to the first question 
must be negative. Unless we, on our part, are disposed to 
sacrifice vital interests for motives which are, as to some of 
them foolish, and as to others insufficient, the answer to the 
second question must also be negative. There are no two 
Powers in Europe which have such strong mutual interests ; 
so few practical causes for disagreement. From our point of 
view, with British-Italian friendship, the Mediterranean is 
safe ; the politically volcanic Central European area has some 
insurance against upheavals ; the interests of France (which, 
practically speaking, lives in the same house as we do, and 
with whom therefore we cannot quarrel) are in a great measure 
safeguarded against danger from across the Rhine. From 
the Italian point of view, there is no arrangement open to 
her which would give a fraction of the security offered by 
a good understanding with Great Britain. Any arrangement 
she might make with Germany would be on both sides haunted 
by doubts, and could only trend towards a general war. 
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The current position in the Spanish Peninsula provides 
a vivid illustration of the dangers of hostility, the advantages 
of good understanding, between the British Empire and 
Italy. The vital interests of both are, in very truth, identical 
as regards Spain. A Spain under the domination of Moscow 
would be a sword directed at the heart of Italy ; and would 
be almost as direct a threat to the British Empire. A Spain 
under the domination of a German-Italian combination, 
hostile to Great Britain and France, could never be regarded 
by any sensible Italian as a means of security and would 
almost inevitably lead to disaster. But neither outcome of 
the present ghastly civil war is, from my knowledge of the 
Spanish people, probable. In due course they will settle 
their own affairs in their own fashion. The sound British 


policy, and also the sound Italian policy, is to leave them 


to do this, with such sympathetic and strictly neutral help 
as can be given towards peaceful settlement. (All historical 
evidence is against active intervention in a nation’s domestic 
strife). Great Britain and Italy, in co-operation with France, 
could secure a really effective policy of non-intervention, 
eliminating all foreign interference. French co-operation may 
be reasonably presumed ; our neighbour is obviously becoming 
aware of the dangers of liaison with Moscow. In this matter, 
as in all others, we come back to the conclusion that the 
most promising hope of European peace is a triple under- 
standing between Great Britain, France and Italy. 

True, the unhappy Abyssinian affair, like the albatross 
around the neck of the Ancient Mariner, hangs between. 
Cannot reasonable statesmanship on both sides arrange for 
it obsequies ? 


MADE IN MOSCOW 


** Wuart do they give you to eat here—red lentils or green ?” 

The boys were sitting in the common room of a Hostel 
for students in the heart of an Indian City. 

** Never noticed,” said one. 

“Oh! both,” said several. ‘ The ‘ fooding ’ is all right : 
a Brahmin cook.” 

But when the clamour had died down, one boy said 
quietly, ‘‘ We eat only red lentils at home,” and he rubbed 
his left eye with the knuckles of a hand, the right hand. 
The first speaker looked up quickly. 

‘**There’s one of us here, then, at any rate,” he said 
within himself, for he had used the password of his revolu- 
tionary gang, and had got the right response accompanied 
by the countersign. 

“TI might have known that the Leader was right. He 
makes no mistakes. Now it will be easier to get busy. But 
I must be careful. This foreign control is the devil and 
all ! ” 

The Hostel was the best in the city. Creature comforts, 
good food, cleanliness, really charming cubicles adequately 
furnished, convenient and ample bathing places in a quiet 
courtyard. Student comforts, too—a study, library, best 
of all, English University men who coached the boys when 
required, and one of whom was always available to help a 
lame dog over a stile. 

All this, Sushil, the newcomer, heard from the talk of 
the eager and loyal majority. ‘‘ But the foreign control,” 
said Sushil, making a wry face, ‘“‘ and the Sunday lectures ! ” 

“You need not have come here if you dislike that,” said 
a young Hindu, hotly. He was a hero worshipper, and one 
of the brother’s prowess at cricket had captured him entirely. 
*“* And attendance at the lectures is voluntary.” 

** Jogen’s our cricketer,” explained a studious looking 
lad, shyly. ‘I like Brother Nash best, because he helps me 
with my English. I believe I’ve learnt more here in half a 
term than in my entire school life. But Jogen’s father is a 
Zemindar—what does he care if he fails in his Intermediate ! 
All he cares about is cricket, and Brother Bell has put him 
up to a dodge or two. He is a famous bowler now; and is 
going some day to play in the All-India team.” 

The gong sounded for preparation; and the boys dis- 
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persed. But Sushil and the “ red-lentils-only ” boy managed 
to go out of the room together. 

“T am Sushil from Mymensingh,” said the new-comer. 

‘** And I, Nogen from Barisal. What is your order ?” 

Sushil told him. ‘“ Then I put myself under you,” said 
Nogen, saluting (they were alone now), “I’m two below; 
you can count on obedience.” 

‘*T must hear more first about how near others are, and 
where,” said Sushil. 

** But let’s hurry. We must rouse no suspicions. Are 
these foreigners sharp-eyed ? ” 

“Not they,” said Nogen, “they suspect no one. They 
love us all, and are very useful in their guilelessness.”’ 

‘**Good! That is the kind of accessory before or after the 
fact, that I love particularly much,” said Sushil with a grin, 
“especially when it is English.” 

The Revolutionary Leaders were masters at their trade. 


They had been trained at Moscow. How they got there, or 


how they managed to return undetected is still a puzzle to 
the investigators of the Terrorist Movement in India. But 
it had at any rate been proved beyond doubt that there were 
at least 500 of these boys scattered all over the country in the 
year 1934. Their organization was amazing; their loyalty 
to it unbreakable ; and their enthusiasm, self-sacrifice, and 
courage of the highest order. 

“If only we could turn these great gifts into the right 
channels,” sighed a weary C.I.D. Officer to his Chief, “‘ but 
not one of us can get near these lads. They are up-standing, 
as the generality of loyal lads in this corner of the country, 
is not wont to be; and self-protective against kindness or 
any attempt to make friends. They stiffen and are stand- 
offish, even downright rude, with an air of ‘ No intimacy!’ 
if any of our fellows—you know, like Stubbs, who has a 
genius for friendship—tries to get behind their armour. 
It’s a hopeless business. . . . What amazes me most is their 
skill at organizing. I never suspected Indians of that; and 
their gift of leadership. The ordinary political leaders, even 
the best of the Congress men, lack that.” 

“You forget,” said the Chief, ‘‘ that these lads have a 
single aim ; and it is not self-regarding like the objective of 
many of the Congress crowd. They have been disciplined, 
and they are on fire with the Communist resolve—to smash 
down and destroy. They are young and fearless; they have 
sworn on oath which they take seriously. The rest—the loss 
of individuality in being only a cog in a great machine, the 
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risk, death itself—all these things represent no more than 
a game to them. .. .” 


He fell silent awhile, and then added, “‘ I believe they are 
supplying a want in boyhood which we have overlooked in 
this country. They’ve never been taught to play the ‘ pre- 
tend’ games of our English childhood—Red Indians and 
Pirates. This deadly business is taking the place of that 
natural outlet. And, bringing off their murderous stunts 
carries with it not only the thrill of victory, but no more 
realization of consequences than did our own boyish play- 
acting when we captured a band of imaginary pirates in a 
Cornish cave. ... 


“Yet, that thrill of victory gives them something that 
we can appreciate. It is healing for the sense of frustration 
that the under-dog has felt subconsciously in his blood, 
through the long years of successive alien domination to 
which this quarter of India has been subjected. I realize all 
this, and God knows I sympathize as I would with my own 
sons. But how to deal with the problem beats me... . 

** Well—we can only carry on, and keep a stiff upper lip. 
Thanks for your report, Bradley. Good work.” And that, 
it was. For here at last was a clear statement of the progress 
of the Movement in the Presidency. It boasted a Revolu- 
tionary Army. The Rules and Constitution of this body, its 
immediate programme all duly printed in excellent English, 
was in the hands of the Chief. Bradley had got hold of the 
workers’ pocket edition. He read of Committees of Propa- 
ganda, of Vigilance, of Operation, of Death. 


The rules were inexorable. The member who betrayed 
even the least important item of intelligence, as the stranger 
who was found to have stumbled upon information accidentally, 
were both alike ruthlessly and silently removed. 

The Committee of Vigilance kept an eye among other 
things, e.g. on the evidence given in Courts of Law ; and woe 
betide the lad who yielded to the pressure of personal fear, 
or of police cajolement, to betray his fellows! Woe indeed to 
any witness who witnessed against a Terrorist, however 
honourably and of necessity. 

The Committees worked independently of one another. 
No ordinary member knew which of the Leaders represented 
which section. 

The Committee of Death, at its secret session, decided 
which member was to carry out the sentence of death. And 
from this there was no reprieve. While the selected one who 
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disobeyed or hesitated in rendering obedience, or pleaded 
for mercy for-the condemned—‘ was himself shot down.” 

The Committee of Operation was in part a committee of 
appointment, individuals being told off to “ infect ’’ definite 
areas. | 

These men were carefully chosen from among the five 
hundred Moscovites, being sent to school or college, to factory 
or battalion. They reported progress to their immediate 
superior, and when they were certain of a single other en- 
thusiast (the aim, based on precaution, was never more than 
just one convert of the right type, to start with) he was 
introduced to the Board comprised of the several committees, 
and was sworn in by a picturesque and fearsome ceremony, 
returning to his lawful occasions with no overt badge, but 
with an inward uplifting which was held steadfast by knowledge 
of the Great Secret, of its world-wide application, and of the 
importance of the unit to the sure and certain success of a 
gigantic conclusion. 

The boys at the Mission Hostel were unsuspected by the 
Police. The Leaders had shrewdly counted on that con- 
tingency ; and it was not long before Sushil came to Nogen 
with news. 

** Operations at last!” said he. They had played a singles 

at tennis by Sushil’s manceuvring, and had gone for a walk 
together thereafter, one Sunday evening. 
_ “Tn the school to the extreme north of the town is a police 
spy. You know that Bhopal, one of us, has been working 
there, and we have an excellent candidate in the matriculation 
class. He was to have been enrolled next week, and this 
would have released Bhopal for some important work else- 
where. But they caught the spy sitting behind a bush, 
sharpening a pencil, when Bhopal and the Leader who had 
brought him the orders about next week’s ceremony were 
parting. They had met on a deserted playing field, and 
had not thought to look behind a bush which grew close by 
where they stood talking.” 

** Well!” said Nogen, “‘ what are the orders ?” 

“Oh! I’ve got to remove the spy this evening.” 

** How will you do it?” 

“The noiseless rifle. That’s my new honour. I’m en- 
trusted with this ; but I dare not show it you here.” 

Nogen sighed with relief. He was glad that the lot had 
not fallen upon him. 

““Who’s the spy?” he asked casually, as they were 
separating. 
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Bhupendra Nath Gupta.” 

Nogen grew pale, and even in the growing dusk Sushil 
could see him trembling. 

‘** Now then,” he said sternly, “‘ what’s this weakness ? ” 

**He’s my cousin-brother,” said Nogen faintly. “ His 
sister is my wife.” 

“ That sort of thing is not allowed to count in the Army, 
as you know. And you know also that the fact of your 
relationship to the spy will have at once to be communicated 
to the Committee of Vigilance. So beware! I trust you; I 
mistrust your weakness. ... But cheer up!” he added, 
** weaknesses pass. My first order was to remove my own 
brother, a Superintendent of Police.” 


The next morning the papers were full of a new Terrorist 
outrage ; the body of a schoolboy, aged 17, was found in a 
ditch by the side of the playing fields at a large Boys’ School 
in the north of the town. 

The police had no clue; and the vernacular papers jeered 
at them for the label ‘ Terrorist.”” The boy was 17 years 
old, and very personable. ‘‘ It must have been some vulgar 
intrigue in which he was caught red-handed. Serve him 
right.”” The block of residential flats in the vicinity of the 
school occupied by Progressive Indians whose daughters were 
unveiled, and free to come and go, unchaperoned—surely 
pointed the way to a reasonable explanation. But as usual the 
police were turning a simple thing, in this case an amorous 
urban idyll, into a blood-and-thunder political event. The 
police had “ reds ” and “ revolution ” on the brain ! 


His best Indian assistant was put on to the case by the 
invaluable Bradley. This man sat in front of a jdl-achdr 
(light refreshment) stall, in the school grounds. He was 
selling roasted gram, nuts, fried rice and fruit juices, with a 
vendors’ permit—having replaced for the moment the usual 
stall-keeper, reported ill. 

It was mid-day—the boys had come out for “ lunch ” and 
short recess, and were standing in groups discussing the 
tragedy. Bhupen had been the head boy of the school, 
and was much beloved. His inclinations were studious and 
constructive, and he worked hard towards a definite end. 
His father, a well-known Professor of History at the Govern- 
ment College, had lately been paralysed and incapacitated 
for work. Bhupen knew that with hard work and his father’s 
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reputation and popularity to assist him, he could be sure of a 
nomination first to a Fellowship and later to a Professorship 
in his father’s (and his own) special subject. Like most 
Indian boys, he was devoted to his family, especially to his 
mother, and responded to the trust placed in him to retrieve 
the family fortunes. But, he was temperamentally law-abid- 
ing, and this quality, together with the strictness with which 
he used his authority as head-boy, to quash schoolboy inter- 
meddling with politics—made the Secret Revolutionary 
worker in the school report him as a spy. Vigilance and 
shadowing alone, however, were the orders, when poor 
Bhupen’s accidental eavesdropping precipitated matters. 
The Committee of Death said that he must go at 
once. ... 

Near the C.I.D.’s refreshment stall, just before the end of 
recess, was gathered a knot of boys from the Lower School. 
They had been unable to get near the refreshments till their 
elders had fed. And Chandra Sen, a boy of nine years of age, 
was talking excitedly to his friend Abani, as he crammed a 
handful of roasted gram into his mouth. He was full of 
importance. 

““T know who killed Bhupen,” said he. “I know. It 
was Sushil dada who comes here to play tennis at our matches. 
I saw him. Id been tennis boy, picking up balls during 
the game, and was told to hunt for those that were lost 
when the marker rolled up the net. I found the balls only 
just before it got dark. Everyone had gone indoors, only 
Sushil and Bhupen were talking together at the far end of 
the fields ; and I saw Sushil with my own eyes fire a gun 
at Bhupen and run away. I thought it was fun. There was 
no sound of a gun; and the marker called to me from the 
tools’-hut to hurry, so I ran in and forgot all about it. But 
it must...” 

“There’s the 3-minute bell,’ said Abani quietly. He 
was eleven years of age, less good at lessons than Chandra 
Sen, they were in the same class and very great friends as 
their so different temperaments fitted them to be. 

Abani walked on deep in thought, while Chandra Sen 
lingered a moment, since talking so hard, he had not finished 
his lunch. The grounds were deserted, and the C.I.D. stall 
keeper giving Chandra Sen a lemonade, said, ‘‘ Tell me, did 
you truly see what you were talking about just now ?” 

Of course,’ said Chandra Sen stoutly. 

“Well, don’t talk about it to the other boys,” said the 
man. It’s a great secret. Can you keep a secret ?” 
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“Of course I can. I’m nine,” said the lad. 

“* Well, don’t repeat it again even to Abani. Now run 
in quickly, you must not be late.” And Chandra Sen sprinted, 
taking his place in class, breathless. 

** You're a silly,” said Abani, as he settled in beside him, 
“you dreamt that story about Sushil dada. You're only a 
baby—you must have dreamt that last night.” 

And Chandra Sen, full of importance about his secret, 
said “ Thak / let be, don’t tease me, Abani. I’m a big boy, 
I’m nearly ten. But perhaps I did dream that.” 

Next day Chandra Sen was not in school. Leave of 
absence had been obtained for him. And the C.I.D. officer, 
his deputation at the refreshment stall over, had taken the 
lad to the Police Court for the Magisterial enquiry about 
the murder of Bhupen. 

Chandra Sen gave his evidence simply and clearly. It 
bore the stamp of truth and was decidedly useful. But the 
C.I.D. man was worried. “ Perhaps,” said he to a brother 
officer, ‘‘we should not have exposed the child to this 
publicity,” and he turned to the lad’s mother who had 
accompanied Chandra Sen to Court. ‘‘ Let him stay with 
us at the Police Station for a day or so,” said he. “I ama 
Brahmin. I will feed him and see to his comfort.” 

Now Chandra Sen was the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow. 

“He has never been fed by anyone but me since his 
birth,” said she. ‘I cook his food myself. Nor has he 
slept but at my side.” 

Nothing could move her resolve to take him home. And, 
as it was before noon, and in the officers’ opinion danger 
could not materialise till dark, they let her go, determining 
to send a plain clothes man presently to watch the house for 
their protection. 

They were the less alarmed as the mother and son lived 
in a busy place on the first floor of a block of buildings which 
formed one side of a quadrangle in the quarter of the town 
known as “ the big bazaar.” 

Reluctantly they let them go, but with a grave warning 
to the woman not to let the child out of doors or indeed out 
of her sight, for a moment. 

Chandra Sen skipped merrily along the homeward way, 
holding on to his mother’s small finger and chatting hard. 

“The Judge Sahib said I was intelligent,” he translated. 
“He praised me. And they gave me money for luchis 
(sweets) ”’ he added, producing the witness’s transport fee. 
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Just after the midday meal, when she was urging Chandra 
Sen to have a sleep, a whistle sounded below the window. 

*That’s Abani,” said Chandra Sen, “‘ he’s come to see 
why I was not at school.” And he ran to the window con- 
firming: ‘ Yes, it’s Abani. I must go down to him.” 

“Don’t go my son,” begged his mother. ‘“‘ Don’t go. 
Remember what the Police Sahibs said.” 

“But Mother, he’s my best friend, my class fellow, 
Abani. Come and see. How could he hurt me?” 

She came and stood beside him, her arm round the precious 
one, and looked down, seeing indeed only the boy she knew 
as Abani, standing quietly, his hands behind his back. Abani 
shouted up :— 

“I missed you at school, Chandra Sen. Are you ill? 
Tell me why you did not come.” 

Still the mother was apprehensive. 

“Don’t go, don’t go, my son,” said she, trying to hold 
him back. “ T’ll go and tell him you are ill, and forbidden to 
go out of doors.” But he broke away from her and ran 
down the stairs. 

At once, but at her needs-must-be slower pace, she 
followed. 

Before she reached the last step she heard a shot. Abani 
without saying a word had taken his hands from his back 
and had shot the eager, trusting little lad dead as he stood 
before him. 

It transpired afterwards that Abani was one of the latest 
Terrorist recruits. And it was just because Chandra Sen 
was his best friend, and could thus most unsuspectedly effect 
a removal, that that dastardly job was entrusted to him. 
The child’s evidence in Court made this necessary, said the 
Vigilance Committee, and at once before the case should 
go further. 

Abani is now in a reformatory. Sushil, duly convicted, 
is working out a sentence of transportation. In course of 
time both boys will be returned to their families. 

But, “ Hai, hai!’’ says Chandra Sen’s mother, sitting 
stricken beside the ashes of her dead hearth, ‘‘ who will give 
me back my son ?” 


CoRNELIA SORABJI. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


A CHAPTER FROM THE (UNPUBLISHED) ‘‘ REMINISCENCES OF 
A Seconp-Ciass Man ” 


A wis Bishop is said to have remarked that one of the chief 
qualifications for that office is the ability to suffer fools gladly. 
I would add another, which, certainly in the case of overseas 
Bishops, is of great value, namely, a sense of humour. Even 
in a settled Diocese like mine, there was, as in most Dioceses 
in Eastern Canada, a fringe of scattered settlements on the 
verge of or actually in the backwoods, which were called 
Missions, because the people were too few and too poor to 
be able to support a Clergyman and had to be largely assisted 
out of Diocesan funds. In these Mission Districts the Bishop 
often had to face conditions undreamed of by our home 
Diocesans but they were lightened by occasional humorous 
episodes which were a real and unforgettable joy. 

When I was going through the Diocese for the first time 
after being appointed Coadjutor-Bishop in 1913 and had 
just held a Confirmation in one of these Missions, an elderly 
woman who had been in the congregation said to me after the 
Service: ‘‘ Young man (sic), I walked six miles to hear you 
this afternoon.”” When I began to express my appreciation 
of her zeal she interrupted me by adding: ‘“ Yes, and if 
I'd known you'd preach the same sermon as you did at our 
place last week, I wouldn’t have come!” 

Later on I was taking a Confirmation in a very remote 
part of the Diocese. The Missioner in charge, a young 
Englishman, had been taking me round the other centres of 
his large Mission and had delegated the final arrangements 
for the Confirmation Service to the wife of the chief man in 
those parts, foreman of a railway gang. The Church was a 
very tiny one and as we emerged from the little cubicle 
which served as a Vestry, I noticed that my young friend was 
with great difficulty stifling a fit of laughter which had 
suddenly seized him. When I looked at him reprovingly, 
he just pointed at the chair in which I was to sit for the Con- 
firmation. It was what they called in those parts a “ parlour 
chair,” borrowed for the occasion. It, of course, faced the 
congregation. Against its back was placed a cushion which 
had worked upon it in letters so large that I could easily 
read them from the west end of the church, where the vestry 
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was, this legend: “ HAPPY SLUMBERS BE THINE”! 
I was informed that my Clergy, when they heard this story, 
had heated arguments as to whether this inscription was to 
be considered as a message from the congregation to the 
Bishop or from him to the congregation, the majority inclining 
to the latter view. 


On another occasion I went to a temporary Corundum- 
Mining settlement right out in the backwoods, also for a 
Confirmation. It was an awful place to get at, the mud 
coming nearly up to the axles of our buggy, so that our two 
stout horses could scarcely get us through. There was, of 
course, no Church, but the Government always put up a 
school shack for these settlements, which could be used for 
services. There was only one room, so these good but 
unsophisticated folk had made a place for me to robe in by 
nailing up sheets to a post and the walls in one corner. In 
the inside of this recess they had by way of decoration pinned 
up pictures of the kind seen in the comic portion of the 
American Sunday papers. These, which included some of 
the ballet girl and sun bathing type, were hardly suitable 
for a vestry, or the eye of a Bishop. But the people had 
put them there with the best of motives and saw no incon- 
gruity at all. 

Just as I was on the point of departing after the service 
a deputation approached me as I sat in the buggy and after 
thanking me in a very touching manner for coming to them 
asked me to accept a little gift from them, handing me what 
looked like a small sack of potatoes. I thanked them 
sincerely but pointed out that I was travelling about and 
should not be home for a week or more and could hardly 
carry a sack of potatoes about with me. Whereupon the 
speaker for the party said with some warmth: “Them ain’t 
taties, them’s partridges.”” Now the Canadian partridge is 
quite different from our bird of that name. It is a kind of 
tree grouse and is so stupid that it sometimes goes by the 
name of the fool hen. Because it is so easily caught, in 
order to prevent its complete extermination it is only allowed 
to be killed for about a fortnight in November. Any person 
caught killing them at any other time in the year, or found 
with killed ones in his possession, is liable to very heavy 
penalties—and it was in September that I was paying this 
visit. 

I confess that I hardly knew what to do. I did not want 
to offend the donors, who in their anxiety to make me a 
present had risked being caught by the game wardens and 
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incurring heavy punishment for their illegal act. On the 
other hand, I did not desire to figure in the newspapers as 
having been fined for the possession of these birds in the 
close season. So I consulted my driver, who was the station- 
master and, indeed, everything else, at the little rail-head 
station some twelve miles away. He said that it would 
break their hearts if I declined the gift and that if I would 
give him my wife’s address and those of any friends to whom — 
I should like to send a brace of these delicious birds, he 
would pack them up and ship them off by rail in such a way 
that no one would ever know what they were. So with 
some misgiving I condoned the felony and, with the exception 
of my wife, the recipients never knew to whom they were 
indebted for this welcome addition to their larder. 


Some time after this I visited the most Northern point 
of one of my Missions, also for a Confirmation. There was a 
sort of Church there but it was what was called a “‘ Union” 
Church, put up by the efforts of the various denominations 
in those parts and used by them all. It was a little wooden 
building with no vestry or chancel and only a bare table 
which could be used for an altar. We robed in a tent provided 
for the occasion. The people in the neighbourhood had 
seized the opportunity of my visit to hold what they called 
a “‘ picnic,” to which all the inhabitants of that very sparsely 
settled district had come from far and near and at which 
they arranged baseball games and other sports. There was 
a hot dinner served at a shilling a head at noon, for which 
the materials were all given, the proceeds going to the 
provision of prizes, and what was over to the upkeep of the 
church. 


Just before the service the priest in charge of the district 
told me there was a baby for me to baptise. I had a strict 
rule that where there was a Clergyman available I did not 
take baptisms, as otherwise I should have been overwhelmed 
with them. But in this case he told me that the parents 
had determined, in spite of what he said to them, to “ save 
up,” as they expressed it, the child for the Bishop. So I 
gave way and asked him whether it was a boy or a girl. He 
said that it was a girl. I took the Baptism first and when 
I came to ‘Name this child,” the mother said ‘“ Lloyd 
George.” I said “ Oh no, I can’t give a girl a man’s name.” 
She replied indignantly, “‘ T’aint a girl, it’s a boy.” The fact 
was that the priest was so “rattled” by this, my first visit 
to him, that he had told me it was a girl, though he really 
knew it was a boy. So “ Lloyd George” it was. 
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Only a comparative few of those present could get into 
the little church and outside the games and so forth went on 
with unabated vigour. When, after the Confirmation was 
finished, I had just begun the Communion Service, I saw a 
man in his shirt-sleeves come into the church and speak to 
several members of the congregation and I noticed that 
money was changing hands. As we had not yet reached the 
Offertory I was a little anxious as to what he was doing. 
After the service was over I discovered that it was the man 
who was running the ice-cream stall just outside the church. 
He had run out of change and calmly walked into the church 
to see if he could get some from any of his friends who were 
attending the service. 

Here is a variant upon a joke which appeared a long time 
ago in Punch. In the remoter parts of my former Diocese 
a Minister of any sort is always spoken of as a “ preacher,” 
sometimes even by our own people. The Clergyman in 
charge of a certain Mission had given notice that the Bishop 
would shortly pay it a visit. When I arrived he told me 
that this conversation had taken place between one of his 
men and a Nonconformist. We will call them N. and A. 
(Anglican). 

ee “IT hear your head Preacher’s coming here next 
week.” 

A. (contemptuously): ‘‘ Preacher! Who are you calling 
‘a Preacher? He ain’t no Preacher, he’s a Bishop !” 

It was at the same place that the following singular but 
effective method of putting down a heresy was carried out. 
An illiterate and entirely unauthorised American “ preacher ” 
had come over from the States to this district. He told the 
people that any baptism was useless unless the rite was 
performed exactly as he did it, which was by complete 
immersion in the name of the Second Person of the Trinity. 
They could, he said, only be saved if they were baptised or 
rebaptised by him. That part of the country is full of lakes 
and rivers, most suitable for his plan of operation, which 
was this. He would stand in the water, clad in a waterproof 
suit, with a pocket well above the water-line, in which he 
placed the fee of one dollar paid by the candidate, for the 
transaction was a ready-money one, on the principle “no 
dollar, no dip.” The people were a very simple folk and many 
were taken in by him, including even a few of our own people. 

A number of our men and of the Roman Catholics thought 
that this scandal ought to be stopped and united forces for 
that purpose. There is in those parts a peculiar kind of 
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dog, used partly as a house-guard and partly for hunting 
game of all kinds. These dogs combine the strength and 
fierceness of the “ husky ” or Eskimo dog with the cunning 
of the lurcher and are equally at home on land and in water. 
They are trained to obey every order given by their master. 
It was these formidable creatures which were employed to 
get rid of this charlatan. ; 

The “preacher” had arranged to administer baptism 
at a certain place on the banks of the Trent river one Sunday 
afternoon. Quite a large crowd of candidates had gathered 
there and he seemed likely to reap a rich harvest. He duly 
stepped into the water and took up a position according to 
his usual plan. But as soon as a candidate went into the 
water our friends sent three or four of their dogs in and 
got them to swim round and round the officiant, forming an 
effective barrier between him and the candidate. If the latter 
tried to run the gauntlet the dogs went for him or her so 
fiercely that they had to flee to the shore as quickly as 
possible. In the end the man had to give in without having 
netted a single dollar. He was followed up wherever he 
went and the same tactics employed, till at last he left the 
country in disgust, though he took quite a lot of money 
away with him. 

In my journeys in the remoter parts of my Diocese I 
sometimes had to put up with rather primitive accom- 
modation but I never had quite the same experience as a 
distinguished Montreal Clergyman asserted had_ befallen 
him when, as a divinity student, he was working during his 
summer vacation in one of my Missions, long, however, before 
my time. He said that his first night in the room he had 
taken was a very disturbed one, there being certain very 
unwelcome occupants of his bed besides himself, which took 
severe toll of him. When complaining to his landlady 
next morning he asked her to explain something that was 
puzzling him. Why was it that only one of his legs had been 
attacked, the other being left untouched? “ Well,” she 
replied, ‘‘ you see, the last lodger before you had a wooden 
leg!” 

The following amusing incident occurred in my Cathedral 
when I was Dean. I was preaching there one morning and 
when I had been holding forth for some ten minutes or so 
I heard a child’s voice at the back of the Church making some 
remark of which I could not catch the actual words but 
which caused a ripple of subdued laughter among those near 
enough to hear what was said. After the service I made 
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enquiries as to the cause of this mirth and received the 
following explanation. (Incidentally, the Cathedral Church 
of St. George, Kingston, is a small replica of St. Paul’s, 
holding about twelve hundred people.) In order that the 
preacher’s voice may carry beyond the dome to the back 
of the church there is a sounding-board over the pulpit. The 
child, a little boy of about six, who had never been in the 
Cathedral before, was greatly interested in the sounding- 
board and thought he knew its purpose. For, evidently 
thinking that ten minutes was quite long enough for a sermon, 
he turned to his mother and said in a voice quite audible to 
those in his vicinity: ‘‘ Mummy, when will the lid come down 
on the gentleman ?”’ Hence the laughter. 


At the dinner given by the Canadian Club in London 
on Dominion Day in 1925 I had the privilege of speaking for 
Canada. I began by telling my distinguished audience that 
they need not be afraid that I should make a long speech as 
years ago I had learned, out of the mouth of a babe as it 
were, the virtue of brevity and then related this story. It 
tickled my hearers so much that I had considerable difficulty 
in going on with my speech. Later, Lord Jellicoe, who was 
speaking for New Zealand, said that he had prepared an 
elaborate speech but he had noticed that there was a heavy 
beam just over his head, so after the Bishop of Ontario’s 
story he dared not deliver it and would confine himself to a 
few impromptu words instead. Whether he spoke in jest 
or earnest, he certainly did make a brief speech, but a very 
good one. I remember wishing that others had followed 
his example. 

The dress of dignitaries in our church such as Bishops, 
Deans and Archdeacons, with their (so-called) aprons and 
gaiters, is always puzzling to the Americans, as it is not worn 
by the corresponding officials in the Episcopal Church in the 
United States. When the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
visited America, a Western newspaper, reporting an address 
he had given, remarked at the end of the account that: 
“The Archbishop, for some reason quite unknown to us, 
appeared in what seemed to be the garb of a Scotch High- 
lander in mourning.” Once, too, when an Archdeacon of 
the Canadian Church wearing apron and gaiters was travelling 
in the United States, the black car-attendant came to him 
and said obsequiously, “‘ Kin I get you a pillow for your haid, 
General ?”’ The Archdeacon thanked him, but said he did 
not want a pillow. Soon afterwards the attendant approached 
him again and said: “‘ Would you like a glass of watah, 
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Judge ?”” The Archdeacon said he would not. Soon after- 
wards he appeared again with books and papers, saying : 
** ‘You shaw will like to see the news, Senator?” By this 
time the Archdeacon was quite annoyed and determining to 
put a stop to his unwelcome attentions said sharply: “‘ Look 
here, my friend, I do not want a pillow or water or books, and 
I’m not a General, or a Judge or a Senator. I’m an Arch- 
deacon.” To which the attendant replied : “‘ An Archdeacon, 
is it? Lawdy, I knew you must be one of the Face (Court) 
cards in the pack and I jes’ had to know which! ” 


Soon after the Armistice I had occasion to visit England 
for various reasons, one of which was to receive from my 
University the honorary degree of D.D. My old master at 
Bradfield, the late A. D. Godley, presented me. He 
threatened to bring into his presentation speech how he had 
once given me a well-deserved beating for a glaring piece of 
impertinence and how well he could have done it! But he 
contented himself with stating in exquisite Tacitean Latin 
that though I had been his pupil, he took no responsibility 
for what I had become, or words to that effect. The whole 
composition was delightfully Godleian. . 


The then Warden of Wadham, Joseph Wells, with whom 
I was staying on this occasion, asked me to preach in the 
College Chapel on the Sunday evening. I went with him in 
the morning to New College to hear Professor Margoliouth 
preach the University sermon, a most marvellous discourse 
implying a standard of general erudition among his hearers 
which I, for one, was far from possessing. In fact, the only 
fixed impression that my bewildered, though fascinated, mind 
took away, probably quite erroneously, was that he had no 
use for Joan of Arc! 

Mrs. Wells had invited some of the senior undergraduates 
to tea that afternoon to meet me. When they came in it 
was quite obvious that they had some joke connected with 
me. Mrs. Wells investigated and the senior scholar told he 
that the acting Chaplain, a retired headmaster of a somewhat 
eccentric disposition, had announced at Morning Chapel my 
impending sermon in the following way. For some reason 
known only to himself he elected to give out the notice after 
the Salutation at the end of the Creed. So it ran like this :— 
Chaplain: ‘‘ The Lord be with you.” Congregation: “ And 
with thy spirit.” Chaplain: “I have to announce that the 
Bishop of Ontario, a former scholar of the College, will preach 
in the Chapel this evening. Lord have mercy upon us.” 
Congregation (with immense fervour): “Christ have mercy 
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upon us.” Chaplain (apparently somewhat surprised at the 
vigour of the response but with no idea, to use a slang phrase, 
of what a brick he had dropped): ‘“‘ Lord have mercy upon 
us.” However, the Chapel was packed that evening so I 
quite forgave his curious method of announcing the preacher. 

Here are two stories that may well serve as a conclusion 
to this chapter. The first was told me by the beloved and 
eloquent Canon Lloyd Jones, who was Vicar of Peterborough 
in my time. Near Peterborough, at Stilton, there was a large 
brickmaking business and the men who worked there were 
always known as “ brickies.” Lloyd Jones said that he was 
once walking in Peterborough with the Bishop and the 
Suffragan-Bishop, the Dean, and one of the Archdeacons. 
Two “ brickies ”’ were standing by the roadside smoking their 
pipes. As the group of clerics went by Lloyd Jones heard 
the following comment :— 

First Bricky : ‘‘ Mucky ’ole, Peterborough, ain’t it, Bill ? ” 

Second Bricky : ‘“‘ Why d’yer call it a mucky ’ole, Lim ?” 

First Bricky: “I calls it a mucky ’ole ’cos there’s too 
many sanguinary (polite form of his language) Bishops about 
to please me.” 

Dr. Patterson Smyth, the author of The Gospel of the 
Hereafter, The People’s Life of Christ and many other popular 
books, a very witty Irishman, was a great raconteur. This 
is the last story he told me just as I was leaving Canada for 
good. 

An Irishman was asking his priest about the Day of 
Judgment. 

** Father,” he said, ‘‘ will the whole worrld be there ? ” 

“Yes, Pat, the whole world.” 

** All them heathen as well as the Christians ? ” 

** Yes, heathen and Christian alike.” 


“And all the Catholics and Protestants from every- 
where ?” 


Certainly, Pat.” 

“Father, just tell me this. Will the Catholics from 
Dublin be there ? ” 

“* Of course they will.” 

*“ And all them black Protestants from Ulster ? ” 

“Yes, they’ll be there, too.” 

“Well then, your Reverence, there’s one thing certain. 


There won’t be much judgin’ done the first day.” 


E. J. BIDWELL, 
Late Bishop of Ontario, Canada. 
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POEM 


THE SPARK 


THE age is blind. Old faiths are dead, 
Old fortresses are dust. 

The earth is shaking with the tread 
Of vandals drunk with lust. 


The Grecian marbles are forgot, 
The saving grace is gone ; 

Greed glares on Justice, knows her not, 
And, ruthless, passes on. 


Yet in the heart of many a slave 
Is nursed a glowing spark 
That stirs in longing, lights its grave, 
And sings from out the dark. 


That glow from altars of the past 
Shall one day flame in might, 

And use the offal and the blast 
To feed its leaping light. 


Then men shall break the cruel whips 
That breed but toil and pain, 

And lies shall languish on the lips, 
And Honour rule again. 


ARTHUR POWELL. 
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TOWARDS HEALTH 


Some REcENTJADVANCES IN THERAPEUTICS 


THERAPEUTICS may presumably be regarded as the most 
important of all the branches of medical science, seeing that 
it is towards the healing of the individual that all the efforts 
of the research-worker and the doctor are directed ; and yet 
in none of the sciences has progress been so slow and achieve- 
ment hitherto so slight. Mechanical and electrical science 
have led to results that past generations, could they return 
and see them, would have looked upon as nothing less than 
miraculous. Medical science to-day finds itself struggling 
amid a sea of disease which has attained almost overwhelming 
volume. It has prolonged the life of the diseased individual, 
but it has not yet conquered disease. Of late years, however, 
a blow has been struck at the formidable monster of ill-health, 
and as soon as all ranks of medical practitioners show them- 
selves ready to follow their leaders and pioneers it will be 
possible for us to look forward confidently to its final over- 
throw. 

If we glance back at the progress of medical science in 
the last century we shall come across such well-known names 
as those of Schdnlein and Koch in Germany, Pasteur in 
France, and others in various countries, to whom medical 
science is indebted ; and we shall find that it was in bacteri- 
ology that the most striking line of advance lay. It was 
maintained that, in order to treat a given disease successfully, 
a detailed knowledge of the particular micro-organism said 
to be responsible for it was the first essential. A direct 
assault could then be made upon the offending microbe by 
means of agents that possessed germicidal properties, and it 
was further believed that a host of serums and vaccines 
could be evolved, by whose means all the many diseases might 
be fought and overcome. 

Then came the food-chemist, who taught that the value 
of foodstuffs depended upon the amount of fat, protein and 
carbohydrate contained in them. He had a considerable 
following, both lay and medical, and his influence encouraged 
the production of tinned, bottled and preserved foods of 
every kind. 

Side by side with the experiments with vaccines and 
serums above referred to, great strides were being made in 
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the ascertainment of the effects of various drugs and com- 
binations of chemicals upon the diseased individual. Medical 
practitioners relied more and more upon their prescriptions. 
Almost every symptom of disease having received a name, 
the experience of the practitioner usually enabled him to 
make a correct diagnosis and to adjust his prescription 
accordingly. 

Yet, despite such extensive progress in bacteriology and 
in the science of drugs, the profession as a whole was still 
ignorant of the real cause of disease. Intelligent doctors 
found themselves unable even to define disease to their own 
satisfaction. What is disease? was a question that kept 
propounding itself to the minds of the more thoughtful. 
Attention was drawn to some words of a famous seventeenth- 
century doctor, Thomas Sydenham, the English Hippocrates, 
who wrote: “A disease, however much its cause may be 
adverse to the human body, is nothing more than an effort 
of nature, who strains with might and main to restore the 
health of the patient by the elimination of the morbific 
matter.” To the thoughtful these were startling words ; 
and more startling still was another statement of Sydenham, 
who ventured to attribute the gravity of small-pox to the 
medical aid rendered : “ As it is palpable to all the world how 
fatal that disease proves to many of all ages, so it is most 
clear to me, from all the observations that I can possibly 
make, that, if no mischief be done either by physician or 
nurse, it is the most slight and safe of all diseases.” 

A new school has during the present century been gradually 
coming into being. The question, “‘ What is disease ?”” was 
being asked with some effect. The most intelligent minds, 
both lay and medical, began to question the old germ—and 
medicine—theory. Certainly there was no denying the 
existence of the germ, nor the fact that it did in truth attack 
the human race in the way indicated by science ; but why 
did it attack them ? Why did it particularly single out the 
individuals of highly civilised countries in preference to the 
natives of more primitive lands ? Why did it not also attack 
wild animals and birds living under natural conditions ? 
Was the germ the real fundamental cause of disease, or did it 
merely produce a symptom ? 

Such questions as these soon began to prove troublesome 
to more than one investigator and thinker, and we find leading 
men, such as Sir Arbuthnot Lane, regretting that hitherto 
it had been attempted to treat disease whilst its cause was 
yet unknown. 
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The question of cancer naturally attracted considerable 
attention ; many and various were the conjectures as to how 
it was produced; vermin, domestic animals, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, soap, drinking water, cooking utensils, and even 
sponges became objects of the gravest suspicion. 


The general confusion that characterised the efforts of 
the medical world to understand disease was deplorable, and 
one of its chief members, Sir James Mackenzie, wrote in 
the Lancet of November 3rd, 1923: “‘ If the present state of 
knowledge and practice regarding these diseases be compared 
with the state when I entered practice 45 years ago, there is 
_ some difficulty in recognising where progress has been made. 
. . . The so-called minor ailments, some of which are the 
beginnings of serious ill-health—the numerous digestive 
troubles which do so much to impair health—are just as com- 
mon and as little understood now as then, and we are just 
as helpless in the face of grave acute diseases.” 


Sir James Mackenzie was referring to the medical pro- 
fession in general. Actually, considerable progress had been 
made by certain of the leading investigators. Biological 
science had already advanced so far as to dispel the wide- 
spread belief that most diseases were caught by infection, 
for it was able to establish beyond a doubt that in the un- 
healthy body there were continually accumulating certain 
morbid elements which made war upon the natural health- 
producing forces. The discovery opened up whole avenues of 
thought, and served as one of the chief stepping-stones towards 
the ascertainment of the cause of disease. It led immediately 
to the knowledge that nearly all disease was actually produced 
by the body itself. And further investigation demonstrated 
the world-revolutionising fact that a germ was a kind of 
scavenger that could thrive only upon the unhealthy 
products of the body, and that it never attacked a healthy 
tissue. 

At the same time Dr. J. C. Bloodgood, of the United States, 
the leading authority there on cancer, went so far as to 
demonstrate beyond a doubt that cancer itself never appeared 
on a healthy part of the body. His views had been shared 
by other leading men, and Sir Arbuthnot Lane, in his Chronic 
Intestinal Stasis and Cancer, wrote to the same effect. What, 
then was the logical outcome of these important findings ? 
They established once and for all the fact that, in order to 
stamp out disease, something more must be done than either 
to destroy the germ associated with it, or to remove the 
growth in the case of cancer, for both the growth and the 
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germ were symptoms rather than disease itself, which was a 
far more fundamental affair. 

This access of new knowledge gave a shattering blow to 
the older theory of disease, for it embodied the argument 
that wherever refuse is allowed to collect there will the 
scavenger be at work; that to kill the scavenger does not 
get rid of the refuse ; and that, unless the refuse is by some 
manner of means got rid of, more scavengers will in time take 
the place of those that have been disposed of. 

So far so good. Medical science had now gained a surer 
footing than it had ever before done in the world’s history. 
But it must say something more about that morbid matter 
which it had shown to have afforded a breeding-ground for 
disease in the human body. What was it, and where did it 
come from? Evidently, until these questions were answered 
conclusively, the true cause of disease had not yet been 
established ; and without the cause no medical practitioner 
could possibly prescribe for a cure. 

Early in the present century the celebrated Russian 
bacteriologist Elias Metchnikov, the successor of Pasteur 
at his institute in Paris, had shown to the world that already 
he had the problem well in hand. In his book, The Prolonga- 
tion of Life (1907), he referred to the certainty that many 
diseases were caused by intestinal infection, and urged the 
careful study of the walls of the intestine. ‘‘ Not only,” 
he wrote, “‘is there auto-intoxication from the microbial 
poisons absorbed in cases of constipation, but microbes 
themselves may pass through the walls of the intestine and 
enter the blood.” And he referred later to certain experi- 
ments in animals by which his theory was proved. 

And, eleven years later, the distinguished physician, 
Dr. Leonard Williams, pursued the same line of investigation, 
and announced in his book, Minor Maladies and their Treat- 
ment (1918), that it was “but a slight exaggeration to 
declare that every chronic disease is a sympton of chronic 
constipation. . . . At the back of the microbe there is to be 
sought the cause of the microbe, and this cause in every case 
is the state of the soil which permits him to flourish. Such 
a state of soil is described as a chronic auto-intoxication, 
which is only another way of saying that the drainage system 
is defective. And when the drainage system is defective to 
the point of there being a cesspool under the floor of the 
gastric dining-room, the powers of resistance are so reduced 
that the microbe comes and takes possession with easy and 
stupefying assurance.” 
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Some years later still Sir Arbuthnot Lane, who had for . 
many years been teaching the new doctrine, and whose inti- 
mate surgical acquaintance with the whole hidden mechanism 
of the human body had long opened his eyes to facts which 
the surgeon alone has the best opportunity of observing, 
spoke as follows in an address (see British Medical Journal, 
October 27th, 1923) : “‘ The profession is only just beginning 
to realise the enormous part played by the defective function- 
ing of the gastro-intestinal tract, the consequent fouling of 
the food supply, and the poisoning and deterioration of the 
tissues by septic material absorbed from the intestine.” He 
then went on to demonstrate how the large intestine, unless 
the eliminative process was complete and regular, gradually, 
as a result of the unnatural load imposed upon it, became so 
deformed, and often constricted, that grave structural 
disorders were brought about, one of which he, as the dis- 
coverer, named “ the first and last kink ; the first because 
it is the earliest to form, and the last because it is the lowest 
in the gastro-intestinal tract. I cannot exaggerate its import- 
ance, as I believe its capacity for harm is tremendous and far- 
reaching, and that it is responsible for all the changes which 
are due directly or indirectly to chronic intestinal stasis. It 
spells the failure of civilisation, and is a veritable Pandora’s 
box.” 

Having clearly demonstrated the mechanical effects of 
constipation, he refers to its toxemic results—results more 
dangerous to health than defective house-drainage. Poisonous 
substances, so he explained, were generated in the dammed 
intestinal tract, and made their way into the stomach and 
along the hepatic and pancreatic ducts, producing finally 
gall stones and cancer. And, further, the noxious matter so 
increased that the liver could not deal with it, and then it 
got into the circulation and was carried to every organ of the 
body, with disastrous results. Sir Arbuthnot Lane refers to 
cancer as “‘ the final stage in the sequence of chronic intestinal 
stasis. It is the last chapter in the story of defective drainage 
of the large bowel.” And in another place he proves con- 
clusively that to the process of toxic poisoning above described 
are directly due a whole host of diseases, including rheu- 
matism, gout and tubercle. 

While the results of intestinal poisoning were being 
brought thus clearly to light by the leading physicians, 
surgeons and bacteriologists, the cause of the universal 
scourge of intestinal sluggishness was also being announced 
to the world. The subject can here only be briefly mentioned 
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in passing, but there exists a considerable mass of literature 
dealing with it, to which the reader can refer. Among the 
leading investigators are the following in the order of the 
date of their chief publications: Sir Lauder Brunton, Dr. 
White Robertson, Colonel McCarrison, Professor Plimmer 
and Violet Plimmer, Dr. R. Hutchison and Dr. V. C. Vaughan. 
Briefly, their general verdict was that preserved foods, grains 
without their husks, the cooking of certain foods, dietaries 
consisting mainly of proteins, fats, sugar and starch, sweets 
and all forms of commercial sugars, all led to intestinal 
sluggishness ; and that raw fruits, vegetable salads, raw milk 
(when properly taken) and whole grains stimulated the intes- 
tinal tract and enabled it to become a self-cleansing 
mechanism ; in a word, that cleanliness was the solution to the 
whole problem, for a clean intestinal tract was a sure defence 
against the attacks of the disease-germ, and neither cancer 
nor any other disease could gain a footing in a healthy 
body. 

When once the cloud of mystery in which disease had been 
shrouded was dispersed, investigations as to the most effective 
therapeutical measures were rendered possible. And here 
again we can name but a few of the pioneers who have 
published important works. 


Dr. E. H. Dewey, of the United States, in a series of 
remarkable books, proved that abstinence from food was the 
most powerful weapon against disease in that it enabled the 
intestine to rid itself of disease-producing matter. Dr. 
Guelpha showed the value of saline draughts during the 
period of fasting. Dr. R. Austin, in his Direct Paths to Health, 
added still further to our knowledge by accounts of his own 
experiments. And of the many non-members of the medical 
profession, who have done invaluable service, are the follow- 
ing: Mr. B. Macfadden, of the United States, a leading 
authority on the fast and the milk diet, as well as on a hundred 
other branches of therapeutics. Mr. J. Ellis Barker, whose 
Cancer : How it is Caused, is recognised in leading circles as 
the best of all treatises on that disease. A contributor to the 
National Review of July and August, 1929, has placed the 
question of health in a more ideal light than has yet been 
shed upon it. Space forbids a longer list. 

Thanks to such investigators as the above, extensive 
reforms in the treatment of disease have been. introduced, 
and it is found that acute disorders, which under the old 
modes of doctoring hold the patient to his bed for long periods, 
under the new treatment yield as readily as an ordinary cold, 
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To take an instance at random. Hundreds of cases of rheu- 
matic fever, dealt with by the correct method, have yielded 
almost miraculously to treatment; for, instead of many 
months of complicated and painful illness, followed by a life 
of impaired health, complete restoration of the patient is 
brought about in a week or two, and all complications are 
avoided. 

What effect have all these recent advances in medical 
science produced upon the world at large? As yet their 
practical outcome has been limited to comparatively small 
circles. Unhappily, Cancer Research is occupied at present 
rather with the local cure of cancer than with the cause, 
prevention and eradication of the disease. Leading medical 
men, whilst admitting that deep X-ray therapy and operative 
treatment is useful in that it can relieve pain and remove 
the cancerous growth, do not believe that Cancer Research, 
in the accepted meaning of the words, will ever reduce the 
high cancer rate; for they maintain that to conquer the 
disease its cause must be removed from the young generations. 
As soon as this has been achieved we may confidently 
expect that the 60,000 who, as Sir Kingsley Wood tells 
us, die annually of cancer in our land alone, and the 
100,000 who are found to be suffering from it annually, 
not to mention the victims to rheumatism and all the other 
chronic diseases, will become a smaller and smaller army year 
by year; and, in proportion as disease is reduced by the 
removal of its cause, so will the prosperity of the country 
increase. 

A. C. 
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AN OXFORDSHIRE HAMLET IN THE 
"EIGHTIES 


THE hamlet stood on a gentle rise, which in that flat, corn- 
growing part of the county was dignified by the name of 
“the hill.” Within a radius of two miles the countryside 
was treeless, and the hedges which enclosed the large fields 
of fifty, sixty, or even a hundred acres were kept low and 
closely trimmed. All around, from every quarter, the stiff, 
clayey soil of the arable fields crept up, bare, brown and wind- 
swept for eight months out of the twelve. Spring brought a 
flush of green wheat and there were violets under the hedges 
and “ pussy-willows ”’ out beside the brook at the bottom 
of the “ hundred acres’; but only for a few weeks in later 
summer had the landscape real beauty. Then the ripened 
cornfields rippled up to the doorways of the cottages and the 
hamlet became an island in a sea of dark gold. 

To a child it seemed as though it must always have been 
so; but this ploughing and sowing and reaping were recent 
innovations. Old men could remember when the hill, 
covered with juniper bushes, stood in the midst of a furzy 
heath—common land, which had come under the plough 
after the passing of the Enclosures Act. Some of these 
ancients still occupied houses on land which had been ceded 
to their fathers as “‘ squatters’ rights,” and probably all the 
small plots had originally been so ceded. There were in the 
eighties about forty cottages ; not built according to any plan, 
but dotted down anywhere in a more or less circular group. 
A few of these houses had thatched roofs, whitewashed outer 
walls and diamond-paned windows. The majority were just 
stone or brick boxes with blue-slated roofs. 

The indoor accommodation consisted of one downstairs 
room, with sometimes one, sometimes two bedrooms above. 
The downstairs room, known as “ the house,” had a flagstone, 
brick, or, more rarely a tiled floor and either an open fireplace 
with chimney corners, or a small old-fashioned grate, with 
hobs, but no oven. The ceiling was low, the windows small 
and usually crowded with pot plants. This room was dining- 
room, kitchen, bacon-curing warehouse and potato store- 
room, bathroom, nursery and general living-room. The bed- 
rooms above were small and airless and so crowded with beds 
that the occupants of one often had to climb over another. 
The only sanitation was contained in a kind of sentry-box 
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at the bottom of the garden, the half-yearly emptying of 
which was an ordeal to the neighbourhood. 

There was need of the many beds, for most of the cottages 
housed parents and six, eight, ten or even more children. 
Excepting for about half a dozen old couples, practically 
all the householders were at that time youngish people 
bringing up their large families. How they did it is difficult 
to tell, for every man in the hamlet, excepting the !andlord 
of the Flying Fox Inn, was a farm labourer, and farm wages 
were still only ten shillings a week. 

The cottages belonged mainly to small tradesmen in the 
nearest market town and rents were low, one shilling, one-and- 
six, or two shillings a week ; but even these relatively small 
amounts made a hole in the weekly half-sovereign and pay- 
ment was usually postponed until harvest-time, when about 
two pounds extra wages could be made. Coal was cheap, one 
shilling per hundredweight ; but after the cooking and washing 
were done, there was little left out of a hundredweight to 
warm the children when they came home from school in the 
evening. Everybody went to bed early in winter, by nine 
o'clock there was seldom a light showing, excepting that 
behind the cheerful red blinds of the Fox Inn. Shoes had to 
be got out of the weekly income somehow ; but for clothing 
they mostly relied on grown-up daughters and unmarried 
aunts in service. 

Yet, though only seven or eight shillings were left for food 
for seven or eight months, everybody seemed to have enough 
to eat. The children were all of them rosy and strong- 
looking ; any illness among the adults was rare; old age 
accounted for at least nine-tenths of the mortality and those 
who died before eighty were pitied as having gone prematurely. 

The food, of course, was rough. Bacon was the staple 
meat and this was preferred fat, as it “‘ went further.’’ Most 
families only tasted butcher’s meat at Christmas and the 
Village Feast. Those who did sometimes get a little as a 
treat had to boil or stew it, as there were only ovens in about 
three of the houses. An especially esteemed dish was “a 
toad,” i.e., small piece of fresh meat wrapped in suet crust 
and boiled, or a “‘ pot roast ’’ would be accomplished by means 
of a saucepan with a little fat in it. 

On such festivals as Christmas and “ the feast’? one of 
the tenants of the few older houses would heat up their big, 
bread-baking oven and cook a joint with Yorkshire pudding 
under for anyone who cared to bring it. But on ordina 
days a very small square of bacon would go into the black 
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three-legged pot slung on a hook over the fire to flavour the 
greens, potatoes and other vegetables. All these viands, 
together with a ham or treacle roly-poly, would be cooked in 
the same vessel, the greens in one net, the potatoes in another, 
and the pudding swaddled in its own cloth, and by putting 
each eatable in at appropriate times and looking well to the 
rate of the boiling, the housewife usually managed to bring 
the different dishes to table intact, instead of the unappetising 
mush one might have expected. 

The supply of vegetables was unlimited, as all the houses 
had gardens and most of the men ran allotments as well. 
Then, for part of the year at least, the bacon was of their own 
growing and curing. Practically every family kept a pig, 
some of the more prosperous two. These animals, when 
piglings, cost the cottagers from fifteen shillings to a pound 
and had to be fed for six or eight months before they were 
ready for killing. But the benefit was so great when it came 
that nobody grudged any effort and the welfare of the pig 
in the sty was a matter to mention in letters to the daughter 
in service together with that of her small brothers and sisters. 
For the pig’s enjoyment the housewife was kept busy boiling 
up the “ little taters ’ ; the children pulled armfuls of succu- 
lent herbage from the roadside, or in rainy weather collected 
snails in pails, which piggy crunched up with great relish, 
even father stinted himself of his nightly half-pint to make 
up the money for the barleymeal, and somehow the creature 
was fed and fattened. 

The time came at last when piggy could scarcely see out 
of its eyes for fat and the best date for killing was debated. 
This was always when the moon was in its first or second 
quarter to ensure that the bacon would “ plimp up” in the 
pot. Had the moon been on the wane it would certainly 
have shrunk in cooking. The “ pig-killing”’ was the third 
and last feast in the year. The family lived well for a fort- 
night on the “ innards ”—liver and lights, chitterlings and 
black-puddings made with the odd scraps of fat, with, on the 
two Sundays, the joints of fresh pork which had been reserved 
when selling the griskin and sparerib to the local butcher. 

Then the sides and hams were salted down and afterwards 
cured by drying in the chimney corner or upon the walls of 
the living-room. Men and women would point to these with 
pride, saying, “‘ That’s the sort of picture for me. Id rather 
see that than any of your oil-paintings.”” When they were 
ready for use the flitches were cut sparingly, one small square 
for each day’s dinner. The hams were hoarded for Christmas, 
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weddings and christenings, or to be sliced and dried for 
ordinary meals when the green peas and runner beans 
were in. 

Partly because they had no ovens, and partly because it 
was not a home bread-baking county, the baker’s bill was 
heavy for those with a houseful of hungry children, and bread 
with a scraping of lard upon it, or a little thick black treacle 
for the children, formed the staple for every meal excepting 
dinner. But, although bread had to be bought and paid for, 
flour for puddings cost nothing for most of the winter. After 
the harvest fields had been cleared of the sheaves and the 
horse-rake had taken up as many of the stray ears as possible, 
the women and children swarmed out over the stubble glean- 
ing, or “leasing” as it was called locally. From the first 
streak of dawn until it was too dark to see they toiled, their 
backs bent, their eyes fixed on the stubble, picking up the 
ears the horse-rake had missed, binding them into flat- 
topped “ handsfulls”’ and standing them upright in double 
ranks, like sheaves, beside the dinner-baskets and drink-cans 
under the hedges. 

When the last field was stripped the little store was 
thrashed by the father with his flail and winnowed either by 
being dropped from sieve to sieve in the wind, or rattled 
through an antique winnowing-machine with a handle like 
that of a barrel-organ. The corn was then sent to the miller, 
who ground it into flour, taking a certain proportion of the 
grist to pay himself for his trouble. Sometimes a strong, 
energetic woman with a large family of well-disciplined children 
would have nearly a sack of flour to show to those who had 
been invited in to “see our little bit o’ leasings”’ ; but the 
average was about two bushels. Even this smaller amount 
provided the daily roly-poly all the winter, besides pancakes 
and the occasional plain cake which the housewife mixed and 
the baker took away to bake in his own oven. 

The men, when they could afford it, had their half-pint of 
beer, for which they paid three-halfpence, and over which 
they would sit at the “‘ Fox” for the whole evening, talking 
politics and farming. A cup of tea was the housewife’s luxury. 
While her husband sprinkled mustard on his bread and lard 
and the children begged for treacle or brown sugar, she would 
dip her dry bread in her cup and appear perfectly contented. 
A few families had milk in their tea, but as this had to be 
fetched a mile and a half from the farm and paid for at the 
rate of a penny a pint (skimmed), the majority got in the way 
of doing without it. Many of the children never tasted milk 
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from the time they were weaned until they grew up and went 
out in the world. 


New-born babies never needed it, for the natural supply 
was abundant. The arrival of each new infant cost exactly 
half a crown in ready money, for it was before the day of 
district nurses and certified midwives, and that was the fee 
of the old woman who saw, as she said, “‘ the beginning and 
end of everybody.” This haphazard midwifery was so 
contrary to our modern ideas that it is comforting to know 
that during the entire decade not one mother in that hamlet 
lost her life in childbed. While the mother was laid up, neigh- 
bours did the housework and kept an eye on the other children, 
the understanding being that she would do the same for them 
at some future date, often already predictable. The old 
nurse did her best to keep the patient in bed for ten days 
and sometimes succeeded ; but more often the patient strug- 
gled up in less than a week, often to quell some family quarrel 
she could hear belowstairs. This constant childbearing at 
intervals of a year and a half to two years during the best 
years of their lives must have been a great strain on the 
women, but they bore it with wonderful spirit and humour 
and appeared little the worse for it. 


There was no regular water supply. Only four of the cot- 
tages had wells of their own, and three of these were jealously 
guarded as private property. The fourth, although privately 
owned, supplied the hamlet with drinking water ; while each 
cottage had a rain-water tub which served for washing and 
cleaning as long as the water lasted. In dry summers the 
well, as well as the rain-water tubs, failed, and recourse was 
then had to a pump at some farm buildings half a mile 
distant. Hard work for the women, who carried the water 
in buckets, suspended by a yoke from their shoulders. 


Most of the cottages were kept clean, but they were poor, 
comfortless places with bare stones floor and an old sack 
thrown down in front of the fire for a hearthrug. Upstairs, 
there were no toilet conveniences ; people washed themselves 
where they could, usually in the pantry, or in a pail on a bench 
outside the door. Baths, excepting for newly-born infants 
were unknown. 

The farms, like the fields in that corner of the county, 
were large. The farmer our labourers worked for lived in an 
old Tudor house near the church, a mile and a half from our 
hamlet, and thither the workmen plodded with their luncheon 
baskets at six o’clock in the morning to be sent to the different 
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until five in the evening. 

At eight o’clock the children set out along the same road to 
school, which was also situated near the church, with pieces 
of bread and lard wrapped in paper to keep them going until 
they returned for the hot meal at half-past five. This meal, 
always known as “ tea,” was in reality dinner, and at it the 
whole family met for the first and only time during the day. 
Afterwards, on light evenings, the children went out to play, 
and the men to “‘ The Fox,” or to work on their allotments. 

Compulsory education was already an accomplished fact, 
but it was not entirely free. ‘‘Schoolmoney ”’ had to be taken 
on Monday mornings, twopence for the first child of a family 
and a penny for each of the younger members. The children, 
when they left school at ten or eleven years of age could most 
of them read and write—after a fashion—but that was about 
all they brought away with them. The only subjects well 
taught were needlework and Scripture. Girls gifted in that 
direction learned to do plain sewing beautifully, and all were 
well drilled in Bible history and the Church Catechism. 
Still, there were opportunities. Those with quicker wits than 
their companions could peer forward between the pages of 
the Standard Reader and enjoy extracts from Scott, Dickens 
and Washington Irving, or get whole poems by Tennyson and 
Longfellow by heart. 

The only other reading open to the children was that 
provided by a lending library run in connection with the 
Sunday School by the Vicar’s daughter. This reading was, 
of course, limited to the Sunday School prize variety, but it 
was better than none to those who cared for reading. The 
men and most of the women read the Sunday newspapers, 
and a few of the women took in novelettes—The Family 
Herald, Bow Bells, etc.—passing the copies round the 
circle of those “ who liked a bit o’ readin’ ”’ until they were 
worn to tatters. The only other amusement or recreation 
was provided by a boy of musical tastes who had been pre- 
sented with a concertina. Upon summer evenings he would 
play tune after tune, hymns, popular songs, and airs he had 
picked up from goodness knows where, to a little group of 
admirers under his mother’s walnut tree. 

On leaving school, the boys went straight to work on the 
land, leading the horses at plough, scaring rooks from the 
crops, or waiting upon the men at their various jobs. Two 
shillings a week was their wage. It sounds a small sum now, 
but in the eighties it made a substantial addition to a labouring 
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family’s income. The boys, sturdy little figures in dark 
brown corduroy and hob-nailed boots, at once put on the 
airs of full-grown men. Almost immediately, as it seemed, 
they would be going, with a full-blown rose in their Sunday 
caps, to court the maid-of-all-work at a neighbouring farm. 
Just a few, perhaps one in twenty, broke away, and went into 
the Army, or travelled to the North of England to become 
yearly farm servants. These latter received a lump sum at 
the end of their “‘ hiring ” and one or two, again, used this to 
better their positions. One son of the hamlet was a policeman 
in Birmingham ; another was foreman in a big Northern brew- 
ery, someone else had worked his way up to the position of 
head gardener on a large estate. Those who went into the 
Army, after seeing the wonders of Egypt or India, mostly 
returned to the hamlet and settled down as farm labourers 
again. The exceptions became landlords of public-houses, 
grooms, or small shopkeepers. 

For the girls there was no choice. At twelve they were sent 
out to service, usually starting as maids-of:-all-work to trades- 
men’s wives in the nearest market town. But this was only 
a temporary measure ; their aim and that of their mothers 
for them was “ gentlemen’s service,” and, as soon as they 
were old enough and had “ got a few clothes together ” they 
became tweenies or scullerymaids in large establishments. 
They made good servants, perhaps because, their homes being 
so primitive, they had little to unlearn. It was strange to 
hear some daughter of the hamlet on holiday talking of the 
seven-course dinners she had cooked; or telling about a 
servants’ ball at some splendid mansion where she had worn 
white silk and carried an ostrich feather fan, the gift of her 
mistress. After these grandeurs, it must have been hard to 
come back and marry one of the lads of the village ; but many 
of them did this, dropping back immediately into the old ways 
of cooking and household management. I once heard a 
scrap of conversation between one of these young housewives 
and a girl on holiday from London. “It’s May now,” said 
the married one, “ all the houses in the West End will be open, 
paint all fresh and the window-boxes lovely, and the carriages 
clinking outside. How I wish I was you! ” 

** Well, home’s nice, too,” said the other girl, and wisely 
left it at that. 

Fiora THOMPSON. 
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THE CRICKET OF W. G. GRACE 


Ir is customary to compare champions of the present time 
with those of the past, and so far as Art is concerned this 
may be possible. For instance, it is not difficult to make 
comparisons, right or wrong, between such as the best 
composers of music of the present day with such as J. 8. Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Verdi, etc., of the more or less distant 
past ; that is, if we know who are the champion composers 
of the present, and their music. The same can be done in 
the case of artists, sculptors and architects. But to compare 
champion cricketers of the present with those of the past 
is almost invidious, because the conditions under which the 
game of cricket is now played, compared with those of sixty 
or seventy years ago have changed much. 

Without comparing him with more modern champions, 
W. G. Grace was for many years during the last three decades 
of the 19th century pre-eminent. He was universally 
regarded and generally referred to in newspapers as “The 
Champion.” I was a Freshman at Oxford, 1886, and owing 
to the kindness of M. C. Kemp, was allowed to play for his 
M.C.C. XI against the Varsity in the last match played that 
season in the Parks. I therefore played in what may be 
considered a memorable cricket match. 

When it was first rumoured amongst Oxford cricketers 
that W. G. was going to play, his reputation was so great 
that the minds of more than one were filled with consterna- 
tion. Somebody said, ‘“ W. G. is coming down to play for 
M.C.C. and we shall never get him out. What can we do?” 
Another replied, and with a semblance of truth, ‘“‘ We shall 
never get him out unless we can make him drunk.” Due 
consideration had evidently not been taken of the fact that 
a bottle or even two bottles of champagne could have no more 
effect on his mighty frame than a liqueur glass of Kiimmel 
would have on a bunker on a golf course. Nevertheless, 
J. H. Brain, who had played for Gloucestershire and knew 
the champion, generously decided to give a dinner party 
the night of the first day’s play, and every alluring arrange- 
ment was made to induce a strong personality to fall to the 
general wishes of the young enthusiasts. Hopes were higher 
when the great man accepted the invitation. It was the 
21st June. 

Oxford won the toss, and, handicapped by the absence 
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of several blues who were in for schools, scored 142 runs. 
W. G. Grace and E. J. C. Studd opened the innings for M.C.C. 
I was only one of many undergraduates who had never before 
seen W. G. batting, and when he advanced towards the 
wicket I personally wondered if he were really so wonderful 
as he was said to be. His physique was splendid. He 
looked huge, and his large, dark beard gave him at first sight 
a dominating appearance, possibly slightly lacking agility 
on account of his size. Although his actual zenith had been 
probably ten years earlier when he was slimmer and more 
active, he was not only champion in 1886, but was universally 
recognised as such for many years afterwards. 


He looked extremely bright and happy as he asked for 
guard, and described a line parallel to the pitch on the ground 
with one of the bails. When facing the bowling his methods 
appeared to be simple. He gave a considerable uplift to his 
bat in a bee line from the bowler’s arm to his wicket. The 
bowling obviously gave him no trouble, and it was delightful 
to see how, when playing back, he put such power into his 
defensive strokes that, if the fielders failed to stop the ball, 
it generally went to the boundary. The Parks wicket was 
generally a lively one, and I was personally more impressed 
by the way he treated the bumping balls than anything else 
in his play. When a ball got up high on his off-stump or out- 
side it, instead of leaving it alone he appeared to tap it down 
the ground, generally to the boundary, as if he could place 
each delivery as he liked. I had never seen anything like 
this before. 

The opening pair were not out for 90 runs at the end of 
the first day’s play, W. G.’s share being 50 runs made by what 
appeared to be faultless cricket. The only hope for his 
dislodgment was based on the dinner party, at which I was 
not present. One who was there told me that he was much 
struck by the charming manner with which W. G. treated 
the young men. He went out of his way to encourage and 
reassure all the keen young cricketers present. The dinner 
as a party was a great success. There was plenty of cham- 
pagne going round, and all, including W. G., thoroughly 
enjoyed the evening. 

Next morning he went to the net to have a few sighting 
balls before continuing his innings. The number of those 
watching him was considerable, all were full of interest. 
Now, there was a keen cricketer in this third year at Oxford, 
who, incidentally, was playing for M.C.C. in this match. 
E. A. Nepean bowled what at first sight appeared to be 
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simple deliveries, which, apart from an occasional slight 
off-break, turned very considerably from leg, even on a fast 
wicket when they came off the ground fast. For some 
reason, not explained, Nepean’s bowling was almost ridiculed, 
until the following year when he bowled for both Oxford and 
the Gentlemen v. Players at Lords. On this occasion he 
was determined to bowl to the champion at the net, and 
actually bowled him clean with one of his leg breaks. This 
was really encouraging, and the fiction spread like wild-fire, 
“'W. G. was tight last night and can’t see the ball this 
morning.” It was even asserted that he had been bowled 
out three times at the net. The whole of cricketing Oxford 
smiled with joyful satisfaction. When play actually began 
it was soon obvious that no Oxford bowler was going to get 
past W. G.’s bat. Centuries at that time were by no means 
common in the Parks, and when his score was 104 he was 
given out I.b.w. to Page, the Oxford captain. He had hit 
15 fours and one six. The total score made by M.C.C. was 
260; but still hopes were centred on Oxford’s second innings. 
Two Freshmen with great Public School reputations were 
being tried for the first time. The innings began to the 
bowling of W. G. and W. Wright, whilst M. C. Kemp kept 
wicket. W. G. actually secured all ten wickets for 49 runs, 
and looked supremely happy (as he had every reason to be) 
when M.C.C. won by an innings and 28 runs. He was bowling 
during Oxford’s first innings when Hyne Haycock caught a 
fine catch on the boundary at square leg. 


During Oxford’s second innings, when Brain looked like 
making many runs, he was brilliantly caught on the same 
boundary by the same man. I remember W. G. saying in 
high glee, ‘I haven’t had a man who could do it like that 
for me not since poor old G. F.” G. F. was his less famous 
brother who died in September, 1880. 

It may be permissible to give my own first impressions 
of the great man’s bowling. With rather a low action he 
seemed more to put the ball towards the wicket than to bowl 
in the conventional manner. I thought that his bowling 
looked easy for a quick-footed batsmen, but he did what 
he liked with the batsmen that day, and this was probably 
where the snare lay. W. G. was said at that time to be the 
best change bowler in England. I imagine that, given a fast 
wicket, he required a full-sized ground even more than most 
slow bowlers. And although he might be hit hard and even 
frequently, his knowledge of the game and complete control 
of length enabled him to detect any weak spot in the 
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batsman’s armour. He took nearly 3,000 wickets in his 
time. 

Later on I played several times on the same side, but only 
once against W. G. So far as this particular match was 
concerned, the hospitable wiles of the undergraduates had 
conspicuously failed—in fact they had only succeeded in 
producing a hitherto unprecedented feat of batting and bow!l- 
ing combined from the aspired victim. 

The following appeared in a short account of this match : 
“This match was rendered remarkable by the extraordinary 
performance of Mr. W. G. Grace, who scored an innings of 
104 and took the whole of the ten Oxford wickets, this being 
the only instance in first-class cricket in 1886 of all ten wickets 
being taken by the same bowler.” The obvious moral was 
that W. G. was impervious to the lures of a festive board. 

That night another dinner party was given by another 
hospitable undergraduate. One of the guests was a popular 
and well-known character at Oxford, who was a member of 
St. John’s Common Room, and had been given the shooting 
of Bagley Wood near Oxford. When introduced to W. G. 
he asked, “‘ Did you see-the cricket in the Parks to-day ? ” 
to which the answer was, ‘‘ Yes, I did.” H. L. B. knew 
nothing about cricket, and had probably never heard of 
W. G. Grace, either as a cricketer or as anything else. Few 
things seemed to please W. G. more than when he met 
enthusiastic young people. At the Eton v. Harrow match, 
1888, I was walking round the ground with him just as Harrow 
won the match. He saw a little boy, eight years old, on the 
box seat of a carriage, with tears in his eyes, and at once 
said, ‘“‘ Who’s that little boy?” I replied, “ That is my 
young brother.”” W. G. went up to him, shook his hand and 
said charmingly, ‘“‘ Cheer up little man ; you know you can’t 
always be on the winning side.” This was a great moment 
for the small boy, but W. G.’s delight was genuine that one 
so young should be so keen about the result of a cricket match. 

The following tends to show the measure of his reputation 
throughout the British Isles. In 1893 my Regiment was 
quartered at Cahir in Co. Tipperary. There was a good 
cricket ground in barracks, and one day an eleven representing 
Rockwell College near Cashel came over to play against our 
Regimental team. I tossed with the boy who captained the 
Rockwell team, and, winning the toss, I asked if he had a 
good side. His reply was “ Father Smidt is a very good 
cricketer,” and beaming with pride, he added, ‘“‘ He’s seen 
Grace.” The information that we had an opponent with 
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such an unusual record at once induced me to claim first 
innings. I never met a more refreshingly keen cricketer 
than Father Smidt, who started the bowling, and told me that 
he had once seen Grace on the College Green in Dublin. 

Whenever I had the pleasure of seeing W. G. batting I 
had the impression that he considered that his bat was to 
be used entirely as a weapon of offence. It was almost 
unknown for him to leave a ball alone. The following is a 
good instance. 

In 1895, when he was forty-seven years old and admittedly 
many years past his zenith on account of his great size and 
weight, he was nevertheless still the champion, at a time when 
conditions were much easier for a batsman than they had 
been twenty years before. That year he played on the 
16th and 17th May at Bristol for Gloucester against Somerset- 
shire. The latter county had at that time two famous 
wicket-keepers, the Rev. A. P. Wickham and A. E. Newton, 
both of whom had kept for Oxford University. On this 
occasion Wickham was keeping for Somersetshire and W. G. 
made 288 runs out of a total of 474 during six and three- 


quarter hours. After the match A. P. Wickham wrote to a 
friend :— 


“T had the advantage of watching that innings from very close 
quarters, and have no hesitation in describing it as the most marvellous 
performance with the bat I have ever seen. 

“‘T can never forget the way Tyler’s good length balls, converted 
by W. G. into half volleys pitching about a foot outside the off stump, 
were driven, rather than pulled over mid-on’s head, and pitched over 
the ropes. 

“ Tf these strokes had been counted as sixes as they deserved to be, 
he would have nearly topped the 300. He only allowed four balls to 
pass his bat ; one was on the leg side, and the other three were low 
ones on the offside. ... But no matter how high the ball leaped, 
and Sammy Woods, who had forty overs at him, could prance a bit, 
W. G.’s bat dropped on to them. 

“Some of them went for fours, and others for a safe one or two 
to the man on the boundary, while those aimed at his head generally 
found the ropes on the leg side ! ” 


Partly owing to his immensely powerful build W. G. could 
stand great punishment when hit by fast bowling on his body. 
Once he played in the opening match of an Australian tour 
for Lord Sheffield’s XI at Sheffield Park (Brighton). The 
wicket was fiery, and Jones, one of the fastest bowlers of all 
time, hit him several times on the chest. A few days after 
this match W. G. showed his chest to a friend in the pavilion 
on the county ground at Bristol, who saw what looked like 
six or seven black puddings around his heart. 
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W. G. said, “ Although I am forty-eight in a couple of 
months, I don’t mind how fast they send them down tome. 
They can chuck them if they like; the faster they are the 
better. 

“It’s the slow ones I don’t like. I never did. I knew 
how they ought to be played, but I was never quick-footed 
enough to get bang out to them.” 

Although his best cricket days were before the googly 
was invented, W. G. learnt to play cricket at the time when 
shooters were common, but shooters provided no terror for 
him. 

It is probable that he derived his supreme batting efficiency 
from his remarkable physique and immense power, which 
in turn made it impossible for him to be quick-footed to the 
same degree as Jessop, who could dash into the middle of a 
cricket pitch to any ball. Nevertheless W. G. was, as a 
batsman, far nearer perfection than any man in the Victorian 
era ; and there has never been anybody in the same category 
against fast bowling, for in his zenith he was a terror to all 
fast bowlers even on bumping wickets. W. G. was such a 
glorious figure on a cricket ground that when one arrived 
at Lords and saw him at the wicket, it seemed almost too 
good to be true, especially when he proceeded to smite the 
ball in all directions. At the same time when necessary he 
could show wonderful and exceptional patience. Fifty years 
ago bearded cricketers were by no means uncommon, including 
such celebrities as Alfred Shaw, Barlow, Blackham, Boyle, 
Bonner and others; but the beard of W. G. outshone those 
of all others by its voluminous magnificence. Since the 
bearded era, nevertheless many years ago, when the Pavilion 
at Lords was packed during the first day of a match between 
England and Australia, very many country members of the 
M.C.C. had come up full of interest to see this great match. 
Two friends of mine, both good cricketers, were sitting in the 
Pavilion watching the Australians batting when a germ of 
mischief took possession of their brains. One looked at his 
match card and said, “‘ I think I can make out the names of 
most of the English eleven, but I wonder who that stout man 
with the large beard fielding at point is.” A man immediately 
in front began visibly to fidget ; so the other who had been 
a really good all-round cricketer said, “I think that must 
be Abel.” 

The man in front could resist no longer, and turning 
round said, “‘ That, Sir, is Doctor W. G. Grace.” Whilst 
thanking him for this valuable piece of information, he 
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inwardly regretted that fat trout could seldom be induced 
to rise with such avidity to his lures. 

These are only a few instances connected with one who for 
many years was magnificent, both in appearance and per- 
formances, on practically every well-known cricket ground 
in England and Australia. 

There are still some who played a great deal with him 
and know much more about his play than I do, but all agree 
that W. G. Grace was incontestably the Champion of the 
game of cricket during the reign of Queen Victoria, and, taking 
into consideration the great number of wickets which fell 
to his bowling, there has surely never been one more deserving 
of the title, a fact which the late Mr. A. Stuart Wortley 
skilfully brought out in his masterpiece now hanging in the 
Pavilion at Lords. 

GEORGE Scort. 
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ON GETTING THE CHILDREN OUT OF THE 
HOUSE 


THEY were discussing the function of the school in a modern 
community. One said that it was a place where by order 
and discipline habits of industry were acquired and character . 
was formed. Another thought the chief aim of the school 
should be to guide the ordinary curiosity of youth into 
useful channels by the study of Nature in her secret ways. 
A third disagreed, holding that the school was a training 
ground for citizenship, and therefore that its most important 
work was to prepare the young intellect for access to the 
giant mind of Aristotle, and, generally, for the study of what 
was thought and done in the most brilliant flowering-time 
of human intelligence. A fourth was beginning to argue that 
the school was useful in so far as it helped to free children 
from inhibitions by encouraging such natural expressions of 
individuality as bread-throwing at meals, mimicking the 
personal peculiarities of the teachers in their presence, and— 
but here my friend, who is a family man, broke in. “ No,” 
he said, ‘‘ the main function of the school is to get the children 
out of the house.” 

Here, then, is one view of the school. It gets the children 
out of the house. It is not such an uncommon view as you 
might suppose. For one thing, the kind of home that many 
people now want to live in is not well adapted to the housing 
of children. More and more people are coming to the towns, 
especially to the capital, and more and more the town-dwelling 
is becoming a flat. For the convenience of the parents the 
flat may offer numerous advantages; but if you have a 
considerable number of high-spirited boys and girls and 
want to live in a flat—well, you may feel constrained to make 
some arrangements for getting the children out of the house. 

But you may prefer not to have a considerable number 
of boys and girls. We live in an age of planning. You 
may plan to have, say, two children, or perhaps only one 
child, or perhaps no children at all. Planning on such lines 
has become popular. The decline in the birth-rate has been 
attributed partly to the concentration of modern domestic 
building on dwellings of a few rooms only—and small rooms 
at that. But this is putting the cart before the horse. The 
flat with a few rooms is supplied because there is a demand 
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for it. Builders produce homes for the small family because 
that is what the typical modern family has come to be. 
How it would have cheered up Cotter Morison if he could 
have foreseen it! In 1887 he published a book, The Service 
of Man, in which he presented a gloomy view of the future. 
The human race, he said, “by its reckless propagation is 
getting jammed into an impasse”; and he thought that 
unless something effective was done about it, Nature would 
take the matter in hand, “ and with her summary processes 
of pestilence and famine make such a sweep as will somewhat 
amaze the world.” But he had one gleam of hope. “If 
only the devastating torrent of children could be arrested 
for a few years, it would bring untold relief.” His hope has 
been realized. The devastating torrent is becoming a trickle. 


The significance of this momentous change is little 
appreciated. The ordinary citizen knows that the birth-rate 
is higher than the death-rate, and that there is a vast 
prevalence of unemployment; and he is inclined to regard 
the former as, in part, the cause of the latter. But would 
unemployment be reduced even if the birth-rate went down 
to zero next year and stayed there for fourteen years ? 
Children under fourteen do not compete in the labour market, 
and a good many people are employed in making and dis- 
tributing things that children under fourteen require. More- 
over, birth-rates and death-rates stated, as they usually are, 
in proportion to the total population, give a misleading view 
of the position. A community may have a substantial 
excess of births over deaths and yet be well on the way to 
extinction. There are methods of standardizing birth-rates 
and death-rates, and so avoiding statistical fallacies, but they 
are tedious to follow, and the ordinary citizen cannot be 
expected to bother his head with them. 

This is where Dr. Kuczynski has come to our aid. He 
has taught us to express the combined effects of fertility and 
mortality in a single index, the net reproduction rate, which 
states the average number of future mothers borne by a 
mother of to-day. If the net reproduction rate is maintained 
at less than 1.0, the population must, sooner or later, begin 
to diminish and ultimately become extinct. In England and 
Wales the net reproduction rate has fallen to 0.734, which 
means that, at present rates of fertility and mortality, 1,000 
mothers of to-day will in the next generation be represented 
not by another 1,000 mothers but by 734. If our fertility 
and mortality remain unchanged, or change as recent experi- 
ence indicates that they are tending to change, we shall die 
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out. The country of Shakespeare will gradually become 
vacant for other occupiers. 

Would they come, as Macaulay hinted, from the 
Antipodes ? New Zealand has the lowest mortality in the 
world; her mean expectation of life at birth is 66.4 years. 
Australia comes next, and in the reduction of mortality both 
Dominions are well ahead of us. But in New Zealand the 
net reproduction rate is 0.978 and in Australia it is 0.976. 
Both rates are below the replacement rate, which, as we have 
seen, is 1.0. 

Those superb boys and girls one sees on the surfing beaches 
of Australia and New Zealand—the sight of them fills the 
onlooker with confidence in the future of our stock. But 
there are not enough of them to maintain the population 
even at its present level. In the Dominions, as in the Mother 
Country, our people seem to have taken the road that leads 
through sterility to extinction. 

Cotter Morison may rest in peace. His warning has been 
heeded ; his message has gone home. We have arrested the 
devastating torrent. We shall be less troubled in the future 
with the problem of getting the children out of the house. 


G. F. 
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THE GULL’S WAY 


OvT on far sand-spits, in bright sun, pale pink shanks of 
giant Greater Black-backed Gulls are in strange, but lovely, 
contrast to snowy breasts, intensely black backs, and white- 
mirrored pinions; for these colossal Gulls are as big as 
Grey Geese. 

When the tide flows, five hundred Great Gulls and smaller 
French-grey Herring Gulls pack along the tide-line, moving 
up with its flow. The bloody daubs on their cruelly hooked, 
yellow beaks might have been imprinted there by natural 
selection, as warning of their piratical nature. All along the 
drift mark, as far as eye can see, are Gulls, interspersed with 
occasional Hooded Crows, sombrely handsome in grey and 
black, quarrelling over the giant horse-mussels cast up by 
the breakers. These, both Gulls and Hoodies carry to a 
height, soaring up with quick-flapping flight, before letting 
them fall on to sand or shingle. This they will do again 
and again, if the shells are not shattered at the first attempt. 
Their harvest is rich; along some half-mile of tide-line are 
only three whole mussels, made too heavy by clusters of 
whelks’ eggs attached to them. 

Mussel breaking is beyond the powers of the smaller 
Gulls, though that diminutive Herring Gull with bright 
straw bill, the Common Gull, and the Black-headed Gull 
will drop the tiny cockles from a height. Although there 
are always some on the shore, these small Gulls are more 
often seen inland, following the plough—but the old adage 
of a Gull inland portending bad weather at sea dies hard. 
Out of the nesting season, however, both species often roost 
with the larger Gulls on sand and shingle spits; sometimes 
as many as two thousand Common Gulls massed on a single 
sandbank. 

And so on the Solway, on winter afternoons, Common and 
Black-headed Gulls are streaming endlessly down the Eden 
from the ploughlands for three solid hours. They halt at 
flushes on the salt marshes, whitening them like flowers in 
hundred-yard blocks and slashes: to take flight ever and 
again, careening onwards to the vast sands of the Solway 
flats in masses of twirling ghost-birds scurried by the gale, 
silent as snowflakes. 

In autumn, on the flats of Breydon Water behind Great 
Yarmouth, ten thousand Black-headed Gulls congregate at 
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low water in the late afternoon, on the mud beneath the black 
windmill. For as long as four hours, depending upon the 
flow of the tide over the flats, they bathe in the shallow 
pools, maintaining the while an unceasing clangour, com- 
parable to the din at a Starling rookery. And then of a 
sudden, with the water making fast, there is a universal and 
sudden hush, so that one looks up, momentarily wondering 
what change there is in the world: the Gulls are gone. 

In the Hebrides, in the late summer, the Common Gulls 
come every day to the pasture below the farm, with little 
parties of Curlew, Redshank, and Oyster-catchers soiling their 
fiery bills probing in the black earth. When we scythe the 
corn in September they perch on the stooks, snipping off the 
oats. 

Smaller than any of the Common Gulls, the Black-headed 
is attractive in his breeding plumage, with chocolate cowl 
and scarlet beak, when he treads with his red webs in the 
ooze to titillate the worms. But in autumn the dark staining 
of the hood is abraded to faint brownish streakings. During 
the winter this loss of pigment in mature birds and the grey- 
brown markings and yellow beaks and legs of the immature 
lead to confusion in identity. Gulls, like most pelagic 
species, waders, and water-fowl, do not mature until three, 
or even four or five years of age in the case of the larger 
species. 

The Black-head and the Common Gull are of particular 
interest to us, because they appear to be in a state of transi- 
tion from a pelagic to a territorial existence ; and, indeed, 
the larger Herring Gull is quite often to be seen on the 
ploughland. Although technically sea-birds, these smaller 
Gulls have long been accustomed to nesting on inland marshes 
in the British Isles. The Black-head nests as far from the 
sea as the Pennines, though rarely above the one thousand- 
foot contour, whereas the misnamed Common Gull often 
nests three thousand feet up in the mountain. In the winter 
the Black-head seldom penetrates more than twenty miles 
inland, though much depends upon the river system of a 
particular district. 

It was, no doubt, in their breeding passages overland 
that these Gulls discovered that sewage-farm and ploughland 
offered as good a living as that of seashore and estuary. 
Even during this century we have seen how such a change- 
over came about. At the beginning of the century Black- 
headed Gulls were uncommon on the Thames; gradually 
they became aware of the plentiful garbage of its tidal banks 
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and the scraps of the passer-by on the newly built Embank- 
ment. From Thames and Serpentine it was but a short 
step to the lakes in the parks, where to-day, in autumn and 
winter, thousands of Black-heads subsist fatly on the charity 
of nursemaids and City lunchers, and the fragments they 
filch from the Ducks: so bold that they hover daintily in a 
clamouring cloud, awaiting their turn to swoop down upon 
the morsel in outstretched hand, or pushed on, unlucky, by 
the press of those behind. 

Watching these Gulls feeding on the ploughland, their 
aeronautics remind one of dancers of the Classical School 
striving in the bolder measures of a Highland reel! For 
just as they hover over some broad with wings prettily 
arched above their backs, plopping into the water time and 
again, so do they likewise above the plough-furrows, dropping 
and hovering for a second, but never able to finish their 
movement. I find it hard to believe that they seize upon 
slug or leather-jacket in such an airy manner, and conjecture 
that the serious business of feeding is conducted only on 
those occasions when they prowl about the fields with true 
sailor’s roll. Possibly the hovering stage is, chronologically, 
the one immediately preceding the true territorial method 
of feeding. 

There is no doubt that the Black-head is a useful bird 
in its new role, benefiting the farmer by its widespread 
extermination of the young crane-flies so destructive to the 
oats. The gamekeeper accuses it of depredations on his 
Grouse and Pheasant eggs, but though, like all Gulls, an 
inveterate egg-stealer, it is unfair to rank it with its larger 
relatives in this matter. 

There is a second aspect of this metamorphosis. Just 
as every Gull at sea robs its fellow of its spoils, so some Black- 
heads have acquired the habit of harrying the unfortunate 
Peewits with whom they associate inland. The pirates 
establish themselves at strategic look-out posts. Directly one 
espies a Peewit with booty, it is up and away after the other, 
and a long chase ensues; sometimes the Peewit, being a 
strong flyer, tires the Gull out; at others the former dis- 
gorges, and the pirate drops to the ground to swallow his 
unearned income. The question is: will the Gull become 
eventually the Skua of the land or an honest labourer on the 
ploughland ? 

In the Hebrides, pairs of Great Gulls are far up over the 
mountains, in menacing, slow-beating, purposeful flight, 
their torpedo bodies majestic in silver contrast to their 
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mighty sable wings, white edged. From time to time they 
sound an impressive deep-toned aw-oo or growling urrr. 

Their grey-mottled, black-striped young stand pink-legged 
on the black-and-white chimneys of the fishermen’s cots, 
wheezing squeakily with penny-whistle pipings. At low 
water they quarrel on the edge of the stone quay or in the 
dry bed of the harbour over the offal thrown out from 
slaughter-houses. In their blue eyes is unconscious malevo- 
lence. The sea-bird is different from other birds: in it is 
the spirit of the ocean. In the wailing cries of the Gulls 
sound the stress of storm-tossed breakers. Sure in their 
powers of riding out the fiercest tempest, a calm indifference 
to the elements and the affairs of men is clear in their cold, 
far-seeing eyes. 

But it is a great sight to see the Greater Black-back 
calling. Swimming on the sea, it throws its massive head 
far back, the great hooked bill, with its blood-red spot, 
opened wide, its profile that of a dog howling to the moon— 
especially when it is hungry and there are good prospects 
of an early gorge on fish-guts filched from other Gulls 
or a two-pound whiting floating off a hook as the line comes 
up. Its deep crying affords it such obvious satisfaction 
that it is impossible not to smile; and before each bout of 
calling it sips a little water—an act one may observe Gulls 
and many other sea-birds do so often that one can but 
surmise that they actually drink salt water. 

It is not always easy to distinguish between the Greater 
and the smaller Lesser Black-backed Gulls at a distance. 
The wings of the former are set farther back than in any 
other Gull, and are of a shaggier, more intense black, in 
dazzling contrast to snowy head and tail. The wings of the 
smaller gull are very straight. At their nesting territory 
on the Farne Islands these Lesser Black-backs are mag- 
nificent. It is a grim, desolate place, this reefy knoll, a 
hundred or two yards square, with little pockets of turf 
festooned with creeping bunches of a sickly white weed, its 
brown rock diseased with yellow-green lichens, noisome pools 
of deep-green liquid spattered over it. Five hundred of 
these Gulls stand sentinel on brilliant yellow shanks beside 
their nests; yellow beaks, blood-spotted; yellow eyes 
rimmed in vermilion ; in splendid contrast to their clean-cut 
grey-black and snowy-white plumage. The sky is clamorous 
with the deep, laughing cries of their angry mates. 

The immature birds of the three larger Gulls and of the 
Common Gull all have that grey-mottled, black-striped 
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plumage which makes them so unlike Gulls, but the lovely 
immature Kittiwake has a broad purple margining to the 
front edges of its wings, a black collar, and a black band 
across square white tail. The only small Gull at sea—for 
it is rare to meet Common Gull or Black-head many miles | 
from the shore—the charming little Kittiwake meets every 
fishing coble coming out of harbour, accompanying it to and 
from the fishing grounds ; often snipping a part of the mussel 
bait from the hooks, before the lines sink to the bottom, 
occasionally getting itself hooked in the process. When the 
lines are hauled, it hovers within reach of one’s hand, alert 
to snap up loose bait or half-fish chopped by shark or sucked 
by octopus. At such close range one notes the green tinge 
to the yellow bill, with its brilliant scarlet gape, and the 
dark-brown eye and extraordinarily bright, varnished, dark- 
brown shanks and webs—there is no other colour like it in 
Nature. It should not be possible to confuse Kittiwake with 
larger Common Gull, for the former has not the salient white 
edging to the wing, though the little black shaft has a white 
tip. While following the boat, the Kittiwake keeps up an 
intermittent, soft kit-kit, with occasional small-Gull screams 
of excitement, over an extra large morsel, which prepare one 
for the strident, wailing Kittiwaa-aa, Kittiwaa-aa at its summer 
breeding territories, where it nests cheek by jowl with 
Guillemots and Razorbills in every niche and cranny in the 
cliffs. 

When the fish are gutted on the way back from the 
fishing grounds, the Kittiwakes are joined by a screaming 
pack of two hundred Herring Gulls and occasional Greater 
and Lesser Black-backs. Kittiwake and Lesser Black-back 
habitually accompany one liner across the Atlantic and 
return with another. The ability of Gulls to plane with 
motionless wings about a ship buffeting her way into a full 
gale is consummate. No part of their bodies impedes their 
aerial progress, for their shanks are stretched out beneath 
their tails, and I have seen Kittiwakes with legs and webs 
hidden in their feathers, so that not until they dropped them 
to alight on the sea could I be certain that they were not 
legless. They exploit in the manner of a super-glider imper- 
ceptible air-currents and eddies ; the swifter the passage of 
the ship the more numerous the air-eddies set in motion about 
her; the stormier the day the lower the air-currents, from 
crest to crest of great breakers. So it is that an eagle flies 
es only into a strong head-wind: still air unbalances 
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At the autumn fishing season Herring Gull and Lesser 
Black-backs are in their winter plumage, their heads and 
necks thickly freckled in yellow-brown. The eye of an adult 
Herring Gull is a remarkably cold, pale amber: its plumage 
otherwise so pale a grey and white, this freckling about the 
head and neck gives it a sinister charm, which, like that of a 
reptile, both fascinates and repels. Nevertheless the Herring 
Gull is especially dear to me because of its wild barking cry. 
I see one now standing on a reef in the Hebrides; it wails 
awhile: gerwy-yer, gerwy-yer; then, throwing back its head, 
pointing wide-open beak to the skies, it howls gerwyer, 
gerwyer, ger-ger, ger-ger, and many more resounding ger-gers ; 
a grand sound, with mountains rising steeply from the sea to 
send back far echoes. 

When it wails that mournful, drawn-out gerwy-yer to the 
winter moon over Northumbrian slakes, it is the crying of a 
lost spirit: the saddest sound in Nature. 


RIcHARD PERRY. 


SPORT 


WIMBLEDON is over; so is Henley; and the Universities’ 
cricket match and Eton v. Harrow have been played. The 
first of the Test matches between England and New Zealand 
ended in a draw at Lord’s on June 29. The score board 
showed England with 424 and 226 for 4 wickets, when we 
declared ; New Zealand had 295 and 175 for 8. We came 
near to victory, and with stronger bowling ought to have 
succeeded. But how should we have looked against an 
Australian Test team? Is much satisfaction to be derived 
from our score-board total ? Let us hope for a more spirited, 
a more dashing, perhaps even a more reckless display in 
the second Test at Manchester on July 24. For the New 
Zealanders and their fighting effort there should be unstinted 
praise so far as the first Test was concerned ; they have been 
unlucky on the whole during the tour, and while we want 
our own team to win the coming matches, we shall be un- 
sportsmanlike if we fail to wish our visitors the best of luck. 
In accordance with tradition, bishops, lesser clergy, 
officers of the Services and other Oxford and Cambridge men, 
past and present, went to Lord’s on July 5, 6 and 7 for the 
University match, in which the victory went to Oxford by 
seven wickets. N. W. D. Yardley scored one over a cent 
for Cambridge, but J. N. Grover did even better for Oxford 
with 121 in the first innings. Apart from these achievements 
it was not an affair of high scoring. Cambridge’s first 
innings total was 253, Oxford’s 267. For the second innings 
Cambridge could only show 173, and by 2.40 p.m. on the 
third day Oxford had scored the necessary 160 for 3 wickets, 
thus winning comfortably. Rain did its best to spoil the 
Eton and Harrow match which opened two days later, but 
good progress was nevertheless made. Harrow won the toss 
and ended their first innings with 118. Eton’s reply was 171, 
and when Harrow’s second innings score stood at 211 for 5 
their captain declared—a real sporting gesture made in the 
hope of getting a result instead of the draw which was almost 
certain had he kept his men in longer. Mr. Watson’s chivalry, 
as I like to call it, cost him the match, for Eton, responding 
gallantly to the task of making 159 runs in an hour and 
three-quarters, won by seven wickets. The Harrow captain 
achieved honour in defeat; will other teams follow his fine 
example in the interests of the game ? 
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By the time these lines appear, Tommy Farr will be in 
America for his world heavy-weight title contest with Joe 
Louis at New York on August 26. It will be a landmark 
in the history of English boxing if Farr can pull off a victory, 
but what about Schmeling, whom Farr was to box at the 
White City in August or September? Confusion, dispute 
and some acrimony might have been avoided if that match 
had been settled first, for Schmeling too has claims to a 
title fight. 


Resulting from the play at Wimbledon, J. D. Budge 
(U.8.A.) is singles champion. Austin had gone down before 
G. von Cramm, probably unequalled as a European player, 
and he in turn was defeated by Budge by 6—3, 6—4, 6—2. 
Victor and vanquished were afterwards presented to Queen 
Mary. Miss D. E. Round is again champion in the ladies’ 
singles. She beat Mlle. Jedrzejowska in the final by 6—2, 
2—6, 7—5, though there were moments when we were 
quaking in our shoes and when Miss Round seemed to be 
heading for disaster. G. P. Hughes and C. R. D. Tuckey 
lost the doubles championship for Great Britain—they were 
beaten by the Americans J. D. Budge and G. Mako by 6—0, 
6—4, 6—8, 6—1. Im the ladies’ doubles Mme. Mathieu 
(France) and Miss A. M. Yorke (Great Britain) vanquished 
Mrs. M. R. King and Mrs. J. B. Pittman by 6—3, 6—3. The 
new mixed doubled champions are J. D. Budge and Miss A. 
Marble (U.S.A.), who beat the French pair, Y. Petra and 
Mme. Mathieu (6—4, 6—1). For the All-England Plate, W. 
Sabin (U.S.A.) beat N. G. Farquharson (South Africa) by 
2—6, 6—0, 6—3; and for the Ladies’ All-England Plate, 
Miss M. E. Lumb lost to Miss F. James ; both were English 
players. So ends another Wimbledon. Miss E. M. Dearman, 
Miss R. M. Hardwick, Miss J. Ingram, Miss F. James, Miss 
M. E. Lumb, and Miss K. E. Stammers are to go to the 
United States for the Wightman Cup match at Forest Hills 
on August 20 and 21. Of course, Miss Round was invited ; 
it is a pity that she is unable to go. 

As I write, the stage is set at Wimbledon for the be- 
ginning, on Saturday, July 24, of the challenge round of the 
Davis Cup. The position at the moment is that, after some 
glorious, indeed prodigious, lawn tennis, Germany has been 
eliminated. In the doubles Budge and Mako beat von 
Cramm and Henkel by 4—6, 7—5, 8—6, 6—4. In the 
singles B. M. Grant (U.S.A.) lost to von Cramm (8—6, 4—6, 
2—6) and to Henkel (5—7, 6—2, 3—6, 4—6). But the 
titanic contest was between Budge and von Cramm, when 
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the American emerged victor by 6—8, 5—7, 6—4, 6—2, 8—6. 
The British players in the challenge round will be Austin, 
Hare, Tuckey and Wilde. {t will be a thrilling business. 

Henley has set us wondering again if there is anything 
wrong with British rowing. It is a mournful task to record 
the loss, for the second year in succession, of three trophies. 
The Grand Challenge Cup (won last year by the Zurich R.C.) 
goes to Germany, the Wiking Club beating Jesus College by 
half a length. In the race for the Thames Challenge Cup, 
Tabor Academy (U.S.A.) beat the London R.C. by a length ; 
and the Diamond Sculls (won by only one English com- 
petitor since 1927) have been carried off to Austria by J. 
Hasenohrl—last year’s holder was a Swiss. For the Stewards’ 
Cup there were this time no foreign competitors ; it has been 
won by Leander, who beat the Thames R.C. by a length. 
There is not much in this sorry tale upon which we may 
congratulate ourselves, and rowing men may well seek to 
discover what is the matter—remembering, too, that last 
year in four out of eight events we were beaten by foreign 
competitors. 

In golf we have lost the Ryder Cup match to the 
Americans, but there is consolation in Henry Cotton’s victory 
in the Open Golf Championship at Carnoustie. His aggregate 
was 290—a remarkable performance on a course of 7,200 
yards. Reginald Whitcombe (Parkstone) was second with a 
total of 292, and Charles Lacey, an English-born American 
entrant, third, with 293. Charles Whitcombe (Crews Hill) 
came fourth with 294. The Americans had made a strong 
mass attack, and the triumph is therefore the more creditable. 
And a few days later, on July 13, at Walton Heath, Cotton 
beat H. D. Shute, “‘ match play champion” of the United 
States, by 6 and 5 over 72 holes. 

Mr. H. S. Vanderbilt’s Ranger is to defend the America’s 
Cup against Endeavour II in the races which begin at Long 
Island on July 31. nits 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months, the indications at present are : 


(a) 
(0) 


(c) 


That over the British Islands as a whole there will be 
less rain than usual. 
That this expected deficiency will be most marked in 
the S.E. of England, but that it will decrease towards 
the N.W. 
That over Ireland and Scotland the total rain amount 
during the three months will be near or slightly in 
excess of the average. 

(In England October is normally the wettest month 
of the whole year.) 


Considering the individual months, the indications at 
present are: 


(2) 
(e) 


(f) 


(9) 


(h) 


(+) 


(J) 


That during August there will be a deficiency of rain 
over most of the British Isles. 

That August will be an unusually dry month over 
England, and more particularly so in the S8.E. of 
England. 

That during August the deficiency of rain in the S8.E. 
of England will, in many places, satisfy the accepted 
definition of “‘ absolute drought.” 

That during September the departures from average 
conditions of rainfall will be small in all parts of the 
British Isles. 

(There is normally a curious and marked decrease 
of rainfall in September relative to its adjacent 
months, and this is common to the whole of the 
British Isles.) 

That during the same month the extreme North of 
Scotland will experience slightly more, and the ex- 
treme 8.W. of England rather less, than the average 
rainfall. 

That during October the departures from average 
conditions of rainfall will again be small over the 
British Isles generally, but with a slight deficiency still 
traceable over the S.E. of England. 


That in the London area and 8.E. of England August 


and September will, on the whole, be very warm 
months, and that the mean temperature for September 
will be considerably above the normal figure. 


DunsBoynge, 11.vii.37. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired.] 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AND TAXATION 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Smr,—National expenditure on present scale will sooner 
or later have disastrous results. Adequate defensive meas- 
ures, too long delayed, are necessary, but it is questionable 
whether N.D.C. special taxation was wanted on industries, 
trade, and business now improving generally, from which 
Government revenue would have largely increased. 

Drastic economy on non-essentials might have done the 
rest. The old Excess Profits duty was raised too high and 
carried on too long, when extra reserves were required to 
meet “excess loses,” with many years of trade depression 
and unemployment which followed. 

The same mistake is now being repeated apparently. 
Millions of money for years past has been spent on “ futilities 
of various sorts ’”—League of Nations, Geneva Peace Palace, 
Disarmament Conferences, Subsidies, Doles, costly legislation, 
Agricultural Marketing and other Boards, Controllers inter- 
fering with industries and trade generally, thus encroaching 
on “ the liberty of the subject.” 

Industrial costs of production and prices are becoming 
dangerously inflated, if not prohibitive. Excessive capital 
expenditure is therefore required for shipping and other 
industries, much of which may be eventually lost, through 
depreciated share values, in excess of net dividends received, 
after income tax, surtax on gross incomes, and the new 
N.D.C. tax is allowed for. 

Incentive, success, enterprise and thrift is being too severely 
penalised, a very dangerous and short-sighted policy, which 
will sooner or later have far-reaching results. 


Yours truly, 
Chetwynd, D. H. WILLEy. 
Canford Cliffs, 
Bournemouth. 


July, 1937. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN EAST AFRICA 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


. Sm,—I am directed by members of the British Union 
of Tanganyika to state that they entirely endorse the views 
and conclusions expressed by Mr. Justice Ostler in two 
articles in the National Review for March and April, in which 
he dealt with complete Union for Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Kenya ; the dangers of Indirect Rule and the technicalities of 
procedure hampering the administration of justice in these East 
African territories. The opinions stated by Mr. Justice Ostler, 
in trenchant and dispassionate fashion, reflect the views of 
every settler in Tanganyika and every member of this Union, 
who, further, consider that the remarks of Sir Allison Russell, 
former Chief Justice of this Territory, appearing in the 
correspondence columns of your May issue, are misleading. 

Yours faithfully, 
(for the British Union of Tanganyika), 
G. Horn, 
Secretary, N.P. Branch. 
The British Union of Tanganyika 
(Northern Province Branch), Arusha, Tanganyika. 
June, 1937. 


RURAL HOUSING 


To tHE EpitTor or The National Review 


Smr,—I live in a rural area between Brighton and East- 
bourne, administered by both County and Rural District 
Councils, and am in touch with farmers of all kinds, occupiers 
of Council holdings, allotments, cottagers and workers gener- 
ally, and their one complaint is that there are no cottages for 
rural workers. Farmers in Sussex will tell you that they 
cannot get enough agricultural labourers to do their farm 
work, because they cannot get cottages for them, and the few 
labourers who would be willing to do farm work cannot afford 
to pay 8s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. a week, which both the Councils 
charge. 

The two Councils I refer to are obsessed with the idea of 
building superior well-designed houses so that “‘ the standard 
of living can be continually improved,” collecting their rent 
regularly, but not from rural workers. In this district, for 
one reason or another, the minimum building cost of these 
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houses is £325 to £340, to which have to be added rates, etc. 
An amount for depreciation, upkeep, return on investment 
and cost of land, all of which have to be covered, means that 
the rental must be 8s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. weekly. While we are 
told that these cottages are for farm hands, and similarly paid 
labour, from experience I know that the Council houses are 
given to better-paid artizans in other trades. 

It is all very well to enact advantageous legislation to 
induce Councils and farmers to build cheaper cottages for farm 
labourers, but the Councils are defeating the vital problem of 
food production by building expensive cottages, while their 
failure to provide cottages for farm labourers, at a maximum 
rate of one-sixth of their wages, is defeating food production 
in England. It would be interesting to obtain from farmers 
(not through Councils) their views on the need of housing farm 
labourers at an economic rent, and whether, once this was 
assured, increased production of food would be assured. 
Could not the Ministry of Health obtain these statistics ? 

The case of smallholders is also distressing. Councils 
as a rule are poor landlords. Again I speak from experience. 
Tenants who want necessary repairs, renewals or additions, 
are calmly told by experienced officials that they must do 
these themselves. These complaints seldom reach the mem- 
bers of Councils, except in tabloid form, and then only as 
“mostly unreasonable’ petitions for repairs, renewals or 
additions to the cottages and farm buildings of the small- 
holders. 

In this area alone, in order to effectively help agriculture, 
250 cottages, renting at 3s. 6d. to 4s. a week, are urgently 
wanted, in spite of the Council’s assurances to the Ministry 


of Health that no more are needed. 
Can nothing be done—in fact—not in fiction ? 
Yours, etc., 
July, 1937. East Sussex. 
** BRITISH ” 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that the spirit exhibited by Mr. 
J. G. Roy in his letter published in your July number is not 
widespread in Scotland, or among the large number of Scots 
settled in England. Otherwise it would go far to justify 
what Sir Walter Scott wrote in 1822 :—‘‘ Of the three king- 
doms the English alone are qualified to mix in politics safely 
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and without fatal results; the fierce and hasty resentments 
of the Irish, and the sullen, long-enduring, revengeful temper 
of my countrymen, make such agitations have a much wider 
and more dreadful effect among them.” (Lockhart, chapter 
56, page 477). 


I am, 
Bafford Grange, R. Burton 
Charlton Kings, (Brigadier-General). 


Glos. 
July 14th, 1937. 


To tHE Eprtor or The National Review 


Smr,—Mr. Roy, of Greenock, has less reason than most of 
us to object to the term “ English.” For the main settlement 
of the Angles was North of Tweed and they left there, their 
place-names (e.g., Greenock), their Teutonic racial type, so 
prevalent there to-day, and their tongue. For what is called 
“ Braid Scots ” is just the purest English. 

Now we in the South have a genuine grievance for we, 
Pre-Aryans, Britons, Romans, Jutes, Saxons, Norse and 
Danes, Flemings and French, are all called by the name of 
those Angles and our own languages have been suppressed 
and forgotten. 

On the other hand the people North of Tweed have appro- 
priated the name of Briton which belongs to certain inhab- 
itants of our South Coast and the name of Kelt which 
belonged to a former tribe of Southern Gaul, as well as Scot 
the name of a marauding sept from Ireland. Why has 
Pict been omitted from this acquisitive collection of tribal 


names ? 
F. J. CLARKE. 
Gowdhurst, 
Chart Lane, 
Dorking 
July, 1937. 


GUERNICA 


One of our readers having asked what was the evidence of 
the bombing of Guernica Mr. Philip Robinson writes as 
follows :— 

With reference to your Correspondent’s letter, I do not think that 


there is very much doubt that Guernica was heavily bombed on the 
afternoon of April 26. 
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It is true that General Franco stated that a thick fog prevented 
any of his aeroplanes from leaving the aerodrome at Vitoria that 
afternoon (it was afternoon, not night, when Guernica was bombed) 
and that, like Eibar and Irun, it was destroyed by “ Reds.” 

In a subsequent communiqué the bombardment was dismissed as 
‘“‘a comparatively minor event,” but the previous assertion that no 
Nationalist aircraft left the ground that afternoon was not repeated. 

Later Nationalist headquarters stated that “incendiaries on the 
Basque side had more to do with razing Guernica than General Franco’s 
aircraft ”—a different thing from saying that no aeroplanes had gone 
up at all! In a communiqué issued to Reuter’s by Salamanca head- 
quarters, the following conflicting sentences occur : “ It would not have 
been surprising if the national aeroplanes had marked Guernica as an 
objective. . . . It was a classical military objective with an 
importance thoroughly justifying a bombardment. Yet it was not 
bombarded. It is possible that a few bombs fell upon Guernica during 
days when our aeroplanes were operating against objectives of military 
importance.” 

Evidence, however, regarding the bombing of Guernica on April 
26 is irrefutable. The Special Correspondent of The Times published 
a long account in The Times of April 28. The news that Guernica 
had been bombed reached Bilbao, where this Correspondent was, at 
7 o’clock. Apparently he reached Guernica about midnight. 

Conversations with frightened inhabitants, large bomb holes in the 
roofs of churches and other buildings, the absence of the odour of 
petrol, bomb splinters and unexploded German aluminium incendiary 
bombs marked “ Rheindorf factory 1936,” all convinced him that 
Guernica had been bombed by German planes within the previous 
few hours. 

But there are also eye-witnesses of the bombardment. The Dean 
of Valladolid, Father Alberto Onaindia, states that he watched the 
destruction of Guernica from close at hand. The bombing, he says, 
began at 4.40 and ended at 7.45. The planes descended very low, 
to within 600 feet of the ground. First machine guns opened fire, then 
ordinary bombs were dropped, and finally incendiary bombs. 

Another witness was the Mayor of Guernica. According to him, 
9 bombs were dropped just after 4 o’clock in the centre of the town. 

The types of German aeroplanes used—“ Pajaros Negros” (“black 
birds” as the people called them)—were Junkers 52 (heavy bombers), 
Heinkel III (medium fast bombers) and Heinkel 51 (chasers). A 
German pilot who leapt out of one of the latter with his parachute 
admitted that Guernica had been bombed and his diary showed the 
word “ Guernica ” on April 26. 

I am not arguing that Guernica should not have been bombed. 
It was a fairly important town, containing many small arms factories, 
and had to expect the fortunes of war. But in view of the above 
evidence, I do not think that it is possible to deny (1) that Guernica 
was bombed and (2) that German planes manned by German pilots 
took part in the bombardment. 

London, 

July, 1937. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A STROLL THROUGH FRENCH LITERATURE 


Madame Saint René Taillandier has consented to publish, from time to 
time, in the pages of NationaL Review, her comments on current French 
literature. This is the first of these articles. Those of our readers—and they 
are many—who like to read French works and find it difficult to keep in 
touch with the best authors, will welcome Madame Saint René Taillandier’s 
criticism and counsel. Her name is a household word in educated circles 
in France. Literary talent is in her blood ; she is the niece of Henri Taine 
and sister to André Chevrillon whose enchanting essays on English literature 
are the delight of his readers in both countries. 

Her delightful books, La princesse des Ursins, Madame de Maintenon, 
Le Grand Roi et sa Cour (Hachette), Henri IV avant la Messe (Grasset) 
and others are classics in France and widely known here. She is probably 
the greatest living authority on the age of Louis XIV, for she shares with 
her uncle that genius for putting together, in attractive and sympathetic 
fashion “les petits faits vrais,” which is the hallmark of the true historical 
spirit. A new book from her pen completing the life of Henri IV has 
recently been published—Eb., N. R. 


On this my first appearance in the pages of The National 
Review, I wish to express my sense of the honour done me 
by its Editor, in putting me in touch with a select band 
of readers, so that I may give them the latest news of literary 
life in my country. 

I say “latest news” advisedly, being well aware that the 
reading public in England is already familiar with many of 
our best-known writers. For instance, I need hardly mention 
M. André Maurois, who is welcomed as a friend at countless 
British firesides. It would be difficult, moreover, in a limited 
space, to embark on serious criticism without confining myself 
to a single book and that would not be fair to hosts of others. 

We live in France to-day under the sway of a Republic 
of Letters ; though each of us may cherish individual prefer- 
ences for certain writers, there are, in this year of grace 1937, 
no outstanding leaders of contemporary thought, no masters 
of literary schools such as existed fifty years ago. It would 
even be correct, though perhaps paradoxical, to say that many 
masters there are, but no schools, if by master we mean a 
writer of superior and uncontested genius. Our Republic 
of Letters consists, in fact, of a vast and varied crowd of 
talented men and women authors, competing to express 
every form of thought and emotion; the difficulty lies in 
choosing which of them to discuss here. 
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Let us first consider for a moment the French reading 
public, its tendencies and tastes. If we compare the tastes 
of the present with those of the last generation, it appears 
that whereas our elders were passionately interested in 
doctrines and ideas, the majority of readers to-day do not ask 
for intellectual or spiritual guidance from the printed word, 
if we omit the political guidance given by the Press. So far 
as pure literature is concerned, Frenchmen mainly desire to 
be brought into contact with life in all its aspects, its com- 
plexities, its mysteries, and even its anomalies. It is never- 
theless possible, without drawing arbitrary distinctions, to 
discern three main directions of thought among contemporary 
French authors. 

The first and much the smallest group is wedded to the 
pure literary Word, to thought as distinct from events—to 
perfection of phrase, to — and harmony in sound. Here 
prose is really poetry. though the French classical spirit 
has always been noted for clarity and sharpness of outline 
in conception and expression, we are more attracted nowadays 
by the mystery and hidden meaning of things and by that 
dark borderland of life, only occasionally lit by flashes of 
revelation. M. Paul Claudel is a brilliant example of this 
literary chiaro-sciuro, if we may so call it. From his very 
beginnings he seems to have found satisfaction in defini 
the undefined, in gradually revealing splendours and depths 
of thought more akin to the universal than to the specifically 
French mind. We seem to hear in M. Claudel’s prose the 
measured roar of ocean waves breaking on the shores of the 
world, yet always in unison with a note of deep religious 
certainty, just as every varied aspect of nature lies basking 
in the same sun. 

M. Paul Valéry stands alone as the exponent of “ pure 
intellectual thought,” which refuses to enter the domain of 
romance or even of history, and loves to indulge in daring 
ethereal flights. 

M. Giraudoux astonishes, almost dazzles, us with a vivid 
display of ideas and images, ranging from dim dreams and 
subconscious promptings to real dramatic happenings. M. 
Bernanos plumbs the depths of mystery. Whereas M. Claudel 
finds a solution of life’s problems in God, M. Bernanos looks 
for it in the wrestlings of the human soul with the Powers of 
Darkness. His latest book, Nouvelle Histoire de Mouchette 
(Plon) is in everyone’s hands to-day. 

In opposition to these apostles of the indefinable, whether 
religious, human or diabolic, the French give place of honour 
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to authors who deal with realism, especially to historians, pro- 


fessional or amateur. M. Madelin, in a great book published 
this year, tells the chequered story of Le Crépuscule de la 
Monarchie (Plon), as he calls it. He has also written a study 
of La Jeunesse de Bonaparte (Hachette) and, in an age when 
the public is passionately interested in history, he is perhaps 
the writer who moves with most ease and dignity down the 
long vistas of national life and conflict. 

Equally numerous, often equally talented, are the French 
writers who devote themselves to the biography of a single 
personage. They do not need to stress the mysteries of the 
soul, their task is rather to unravel the secrets of human 
nature; the character described illustrates the period—the 
period in its turn explains the character; that is the text 
of such biographies. In this short study I must be content 
to bring to the notice of English readers a collection of books 
dealing with the life of Napoleon. 

First I would recall the Napoléon of M. Bainville (Fayard), 
published some years back. I do so because, although 
M. Bainville died, greatly regretted, a few months ago, the 
Académie Frangaise has lately honoured his memory, and we 
feel as though he were still in our midst. In the two volumes 
entitled Sainte Héléne* (Flammarion), M. Octave Aubry has 
collected and analysed the evidence supplied by the Emperor’s 
companions in exile. He planned his book in the house at 


Longwood, grown so familiar to us all, for he spent three 


months there, steeping himself in its atmosphere and sur- 
roundings, identifying himself with the very soil trodden by 
the prisoner. He likewise examined in the Jamestown 
archives certain English documents which shed fresh light 
on the attitude and policy of the British authorities. 

M. Amédée Thierry, on the other hand, follows the career 
of the duc de Reichstadt, whose brief spark of life, over- 
shadowed by the recollection of his great father, burned itself 
out to the grey ash of a hopeless fate. In this rapid review 
of the Napoleonists, I must not omit to remind English readers 
of a remarkable book, Rostopchine, by M. de la Fuy (Plon). 
Its subject may be well known to us, but in France we are 
like that ; the better we know a thing, the more we want to 
see of it, as a picture hung in a new light often reveals features 
or even a figure which we had not previously perceived. In 
the Rostopchine of M. de la Fuy, the new discovery lies in 
the character of the hero, in his close resemblance to Koutousov 
in Tolstoy’s War and Peace. Not merely as an individual, 


* Translated into English by A. Livingston. (Gollancz. 18s.) 
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but as the embodiment of ‘“ Old Holy Russia” he braces 
himself to resist an invader and self-styled conqueror. The 
book might be named “ Rostopchine, Old Russian,” and the 
reader will enter into all that this title implies of violence, 
prejudice and obstinacy in a being grounded, almost geologic- 
ally, in his age and country, and ready at any sacrifice to 
devour the alien element in his path. 

May I also mention an outstanding work by M. Paléologue, 
of Académie Frangaise, Alexandre Ier (Plon). M. Paléologue 
spent several years as French Ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
and was thus in a position to probe his subject to the core. 
The book is an intensely interesting study in complex psycho- 
logy. Alexander I, the grandson of Catherine II, fell while 
still a youth under the influence of eighteenth century philo- 
sophy and became a follower of Liberalism ; he was bewitched 
by Bonaparte at Tilsit, and set out to be a “‘ modern ”’ emperor 
bent on reform. Yet no sooner does he escape from the 
fascination of the Imperial eagles than he retraces his steps, 
shrinks from his former self, comes near to borrowing the 
mysterious phenomena of mimetism in order to set on foot, 
sooner than we had hitherto supposed, a “ war in the void ” 
which eventually destroyed Napoleon’s fortunes. Alexander 
won, as we all know; yet having achieved glory and power, 
made empires totter, and seen his rival perish on a lonely 
rock, his triumph turned to ashes. As old age grew on him 
he fell a prey to melancholy, to the haunting anxiety character- 
istic of the Slav, to a sense of life’s emptiness ; he passed from 
fits of mystic ecstasy to orgies of fleshly indulgence. He was 
overtaken by a sense of unutterable boredom and a longing 
to escape from himself, such as have beset other potentates ; 
an end aptly described in a famous chapter of Ecclesiastes. 
In Russia they still wonder whether Bonaparte’s conqueror 
did not, after all, proclaim his own death in the Crimea and 
bury in a Russian monastry, under the robe of a stareiz, his 
declining years and tragic memories. 

This chronicle would exceed its limits were I to tell of all 
the books dealing with historical celebrities which lie on our 
tables to-day for cultured society to read and borrow from 
one another. I should even find it hard to leave the subject 
of Napoleon, for there is also Bonaparte en Egypte* (Plon), 
by M. Charles Roux, French Ambassador to the Holy See. 
Nor have I alluded to women historians and biographers ; 
to the chdtelaines who, while turning over their family archives, 
come upon old papers and letters throwing fresh light on 


* Translated into English by E. W. Dickes. (Methuen. 16s.) 
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some well-known yet imperfectly understood figure in history. 
Thus we thought we knew everything there was to know 
about Madame Tallien: her robe split to the thigh, her 
buskins, her beauty, her untidiness, her generous goodness ; 
now leaning on Barras’ arm, now on Tallien’s, or again on 
others. Yet had we come across a certain stout and stertorous 
princesse de Chimay, Lady Bountiful to M. le Curé and the 
poor of her village, wisest and most discerning of grand- 
mothers ; which of us would have known that this old lady 
had once been Madame Tallien? Her great granddaughter 
by marriage retraces her Vie (Plon), recounting her ups and 
downs in candid and picturesque style. This article must 
not, however, descend to the level of a mere Library list 
enumerating the names of all the authors who have, in this 
one year, rescued an individual from oblivion and restored 
him to life. The fashion for tedious and futile apologias is 
over; the public have read too many and have outgrown 
them. It is ““Man the Unknown” who attracts us. We 
seek and hope to find in these studies an answer to the last 
riddle of all, even though such an answer can never be final. 


I have but a few lines left wherein to treat of novels. We 
find in them the same tendency as in the histories ; the French 
do not seek romance or theories of living in contemporary 
fiction ; they only ask for Real Life. If there be one French 
novelist left who of his own free will clings, at all events 
outwardly, to the classical tradition of restrained language, 
untrammelled by imagery ; who lets the dialogue, the land- 
scape, the environment tell their own story, he is to be found 
in M. Jacques de Lacretelle. L’Académie Francaise has 
recently honoured his talent by admitting him to membership. 
I can only mention his name to-day; I hope on a future 
occasion to return to his work, as also to that of M. Jacques 
Chardonne, who deals in masterly fashion with thorny 
problems of conscience. Nor can I dismiss the French modern 
novel without quoting the names of two masters in their 
craft; on the one hand, M. Pierre Benoit, a storyteller 
par excellence, who purges us, as with a potent drug, from 
all sense of reality, that he may carry us to realms peopled 
with the creatures of his dreams. None knows better than 
M. Pierre Benoit how to clothe his flights of imagination with 
a startling illusion of reality. 

On the other hand, M. Francois Mauriac is the antithesis 
of M. Benoit. Instead of taking us out of ourselves he probes 
to the depths of our being and arouses in us an agonising fear 
that, however pure we may have thought ourselves, we are 
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in some degree, through temptation if not in deed, the children 
of sin. I will not dwell now on M. Mauriac’s books, they 
might well be called the novels of a man’s conscience, they 
ring with the battle between spirit and flesh. The two volumes 
of his Journal (Grasset) contain a series of essays on varied 
themes, filled with passionate mysticism. M. Mauriac is 
undoubtedly a Catholic, both in doctrine and practice, yet he 
cannot be called a “ confessionary,”’ still less a “‘ clerical,” he 
is rather eminently spiritual. He falls at the foot of the Cross 
while never turning a deaf ear to the cry of human frailty. 
He seems to reach, very simply and humbly, the conclusion 
that while we are capable of descending to the nethermost 
hell, we can equally rise to heights undreamed of. 

My readers will forgive the inadequacy of this sketch of 
present-day French literature. In my next article I hope 
to tell them of books worthy of their attention and interest 
which will have appeared since this was written. I am not 
outside my terms of reference when I close by saying that 
English literature, of every school, whether romantic or 
realistic, arouses great interest in France and forms part of 
our culture. Numbers of people read the latest English books 
in the original, and for the others there are translators who 
are skilled craftsmen. I should like to think that French 
literature, on crossing the Channel, would find the same warm 
welcome as we—young and old alike—extend to the excellent 
authors of the British Isles. 

M. Satnt-RENE TAILLANDIER. 


SAVING AGRICULTURAL ENGLAND 
BRITAIN AND THE Beast. Edited by Clough Williams- 
Ellis (Dent, 10s. 6d.). ENetanp Unper Trust: The 
Principal Properties held by the National Trust. Illustrated 
and described by J. Dixon-Scott (Alexander Maclehose, 
7s. 6d.). Everyone will welcome both the appearance of 
this book and the considerable stir it has already created. 
It has thus achieved its first object, namely, to shock the 
general public over the rapid devastation of the countryside 
of Britain. Twenty-six men each from their own pro- 
fessional and personal point of view attack “‘ the beast” in 
twenty-six sincere and well-written articles. It is a strong 
indictment, beautifully illustrated. The case is proven, but 
“ what’s to do?” Here this work is less satisfactory. In 
the first place twenty-six prosecutors are too many. The 
democratic ‘“‘ the more we are together, the merrier we shall 
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be” looks like collapsing, for, au fond, these writers are 
divided in purpose. Professor Joad and Mr. Street make as 
uneasy “ bookfellows” as do Mr. Massingham attacking 
enclosures in his admirable account of the medieval village 
and Mr. W. A. Eden equally ably defending the abused 
landowner. The apparent unity is but the oldest Popular 
Front in the world—a common grouse. As Chesterton long 
ago pointed out, he and Mr. Cadbury would be as one over the 
bad pub. The fun would start when, arm in arm, they 
entered a good pub. Moreover, the book is in danger of 
defeating its own ends in perpetuating the fight of town 
versus country. Throughout town values are assumed, the 
country values are but murmured with diffidence. ‘“ Aprés 
moi le déluge ”’ is no battle cry for a crusader. Is the country 
condemned to becoming a playground for town dwellers ? 
If the answer is yes, this work will have done a grave dis- 
service to Britain. The solution is not Nationalisation or a 
new Ministry of Amenities, favoured by many contributors. 
The land has one purpose only: to produce food and trees. 
The town-dweller here takes second place. When land goes 
out of cultivation, as it is doing at the rate of over 30,000 
acres a year, it is gone for good. Industry may be deserting 
the North for the South, but that does not mean that you 
can put Tyneside down to grass. Nor is it a question of 
making Britain self-supporting, important as that is. We 
must breed a country population with country physique 
and country values which must have the first say as to what 
is to happen to the land. A population 100 per cent. 
urbanised is all but dead, as every civilisation since the world 
began has experienced. Mr. Boumphrey starts at the right 
end when he pleads that before you tackle the country you 
must improve the towns so that people will want to live in 
them. Mr. Abercrombie assures us that “a circle of twenty 
miles’ radius would contain the whole town population of 
England and Wales at the rate of twelve houses to an acre.” 
So it is feasible to accommodate our factories and urban 
population in health, with plenty of space without sacrificing 
another acre of agricultural land. If national parks are 
essential, no less an authority than Professor Stapledon 
insists that agriculture and afforestation could be carried 
on side by side with tourist traffic. But we are not yet at 
that stage. The present conflict is between town and 
country. If the land is to be saved, the countryman must 
assert his values so that the townsman accepts them as all- 
important. This will mean a mental revolution more funda- 
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mental than the Industrial Revolution, but therein lies the 
—" not only of the English countryside, but of Britain 
erself. 

“England Under Trust ’’ makes more cheerful reading. 
Founded in 1895, incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1907, 
the National Trust has saved 60,000 acres from vandalism. 
But although it has certain considerable privileges, not a 
penny is subscribed by the Treasury. It relies entirely on 
the charity of sympathisers. Here is a brief and clear 
account of what they have saved, illustrated with lovely 
photographs. This is a charity deserving of the fullest support 
of all those who have been appalled at the indictment in 
“ Britain and the Beast.” The two books supplement each 
other admirably. 


AFTER THE FIRE 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON Lire. By Rosamond Bayne- 
Powell (John Murray, 15s.). This is a splendid book that ought 
to be on the shelves of all libraries, and of those private persons 
who have a particular interest in the subject. There are few 
periods in the history of London more rich in interest than 
the one which Mrs. Bayne-Powell has chosen to describe, 
and she has a talent for dealing with masses of material so 
as to produce something full and detailed and yet easily 
read. Her twenty-six chapters are each devoted to one 
subject—Trade; Politics; Dress and Fashions; Crime, 
Criminals and the Police; Education; Religion; Doctors, 
Medicine, Health ; etc., and each is a valuable essay in itself. 
Mrs. Bayne Powell keeps the sweep of the times well in view, 
but it is in the hundreds of small, revealing details that her 
real strength lies. One of the most extraordinary statements 
in the whole book—and we have no reason to doubt its 
truth—occurs in the chapter headed Nuisances. Writing 
about the dump-heaps of filth that occupied every open space 
within and without the city, she adds: “ Pigs browsed upon 
these dumps, and the refuse was occasionally sold to market 
gardeners and others. One great heap at the bottom of 
Gray’s Inn Lane was not removed till the following century. 
It was then bought by Russia and removed to that country to be 
made into bricks for rebuilding Moscow” (our italics) On 
another page we read of something little less amazing taking 
place in London itself, early in the 18th century. “ Jerry- 
building,” the authoress remarks, “is no new thing. We 
hear of houses that were only one brick thick, and those 
bricks were made upon the spot, out of the clay which was 
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dug from the foundations. The first earth that comes to 
hand,’ we are told, ‘ and only just warmed at the fire... .’” 
These examples may perhaps serve to indicate what the 
reader will find in these closely packed yet eminently readable 
pages. Their worth is heightened by a useful index and good 
illustrations. A map would have been useful, but one cannot 
have everything. 


IN 1937 


PRELUDE TO 1937. By Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., 
LL.D., Litt.D. (Murray, 5s.). The year 1937 must neces- 
sarily be decisive in its character. Somewhat, one imagines, 
to the discomfiture of Seventh-day Adventists, Pyramidolo- 
gists, British Israelites and other amiable prognosticators, the 
distracted world appears to have survived the year 1936, 
which was expected to produce some final and shattering 
cataclysm. It is hard to recollect whether we are entering 
or emerging from the period of “ maximum tribulation” 
which figures in the somewhat inconsequent charts issued 
from time to time by students of Pyramid prophecy, but all 
who seek to refresh their memory concerning the principal 
events of this century will find in Professor Hearnshaw’s 
book not only an admirable and comprehensive narrative, 
but a great mass of evidence in support of the dictum that 
““man, like a pebble on a glacier moves imperceptibly, but 
always down.” In Great Britain, at least, some species of 
political stability has been preserved since 1931, but stability 
has often meant the enthronement of the mugwump, the 
decay of principle and the bland acceptance of “ inevitable ” 
surrender to agitation in Imperial affairs. Abroad more 
vigorous, more active, perhaps more blatantly unscrupulous, 
policies have been pursued, as a consequence of which Euro 
stands on the threshold of a conflict of ideas which bids fair 
to destroy not merely the last vestiges of a noble past, but the 
last hopes of an obscure future. 

In his foreword the author declares that he has en- 
deavoured to maintain an impartial attitude—fortunately 
for the reader, however, his clear incisive opinions constantly. 
merge. In his final chapter Professor Hearnshaw calls upon 
democracy to discipline itself. The distinguished writer made 
this plea last month in these pages. To achieve this feat, 
authority must once again be recognised. One of the crying 
needs for authoritative action at the moment is the control 
of the frenzied proceedings of left-wing war-mongers in this 
country, who appear to be prepared to sanctify with the 
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quality of “democratic,” all who seek to submerge and destroy 
the existing order of society. This is a most valuable book 
and includes two excellent maps and a good index, but there 
is little consolation to be derived from its pages. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ArteR Many Days. By Frank Fletcher (Hale, 12s. 6d.). 
Every specialist should be able to write one interesting book. 
Sir Frank Fletcher has devoted his life to the field of Public 
School education, and this is his first book. It follows the 
rule, and is interesting enough, though like many such books 
by specialists it can hardly be described as distinguished. 
Mr. Guy Kendall and Dr. Nairn have shown us that real 
literary distinction is not incompatible with the profession 
of headmaster; we should require a second book from Sir 
Frank before being able to judge whether he can take his 
place in the same category. Most of Sir Frank’s readers will 
probably have been to a Public School, and many of them to 
one of the four of which he specially treats—Rossall, Rugby, 
Marlborough and Charterhouse. They will find much to 
interest them in his accounts of the working and personalities 
of these famous schools. Those readers, however, to whom 
their school days, when once left behind, seem a little remote, 
will probably find the Oxford reminiscences of the greatest 
narrative interest. The book contains a number of amusing 
stories, though some of the biographical incidents have a 
certain inevitability. Sometimes, too, the author is amusing, 
when perhaps that was not his main intention. Thus this 
description of a nocturnal episode at Balliol: ‘‘ He got my 
head into Chancery: but he had been one of the diners and 
I hadn’t, and I was steadier on my feet. In the wrestle 
which ensued I threw him, and went my way. Shortly atter- 
wards I discovered to my great regret that his leg was 
broken.” Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the book 
is ‘“‘ Public Schools and the National System.” Sir Frank 
considers that “it is a real loss to the old foundations that 
their boys come from a limited class, and that a large and 
valuable section of the nation is excluded from them for 
financial reasons.” A widening of the doors would have a 
marked influence not only on the future of the Public Schools, 
but on that of the country as a whole. There is much to be 
said on both sides and Sir Frank might well have enlarged 
on this topic. Now that he has disposed of his personal 
reminiscences in this volume, he may perhaps turn his 
attention to this great problem in his next. 
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CURATES’ EGGS 
Moret oF Us. By Gilbert Frankau (Hutchinson, 6s.). 
CHILDREN’S VERSE (from Schools in Tottenham). 
Tse Firra DecapD or Cantos. By Ezra Pound (Faber, 6s.). 
—— By E. H. W. Meyerstein (Richards Press, 
3s. 6d.). 
Porms. By Owen Hamilton (Williams & Norgate, 2s. 6d.). 
THE — or Onze. By H. Harrold Johnson (Blackwell, 
2s. 6d.). 
Nro-GEoRGIAN Portry (Richards Press, 3s. 6d.). 

In fairness to the books listed above (excepting, of course, 
the children’s verse, which is on a different plane) we feel 
bound to state that they are at least less bad than the rest 
of a larger group from which they were selected. A second 
exception must be made of The Fifth Decad of Cantos, which is 
included simply that one may ask how the publishers could 
permit the impudence of the following remark, taken from 
the jacket: ‘ It is an impertinence even to remark that this 
is the most important volume of poetry to be published in 
1937.” Keats, Spenser or Milton would have shown better 
taste; from the contents most readers will form 
their own conclusions about the “impertinence” of 
the remark. Mr. Meyerstein’s long poem—an exploration 
of the mind of a poisoner—is good in some ways, but rather 
1 It is a mistake, by the way, to try to rhyme “ Brian- 
court’ with such English words as “ore” and “ more.” 
There is not even a visual rhyme. The poem has dignity 
and precision: the following verse is typical : 

Well for you, Dreux d’Aubray, if you had given 
More crowns and fewer preachments to your seed ; 
Unhastened then you might have climbed to heaven, 
Nor drunk a cup less healthy than you need. 
If this kind of verse does not evoke sheer delight, it does at 
least command respect. Mr. Hamilton’s poems are mediocre, 
but they have a sincere note which disarms criticism, and here 
and there one finds a skilful verse. ‘“‘ Economy,” for instance, 
is a little poem that, in the popular phrase, “‘ grows on one ”’ : 
It is a quaint conceit : 
I like the budding hedge 
Best in a busy street 
And flowers on a ledge. 


All lonely things are dear ; 
More beautiful that tree 
Blossoming single there 
Than flowering forestry. 
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Strange, strange this human soul ; 
It needs but one fine thing 

To glimpse the perfect whole 

Of an approaching spring. 


Neo-Georgian Poetry is a mixed bag, rather better than 
most collections of its kind: some of the poems written by 
women (Stella Gibbons and Ruth Pitter, for example) stand 
out particularly well. Mr. Meyerstein’s ‘ Blackamoor’s 
Lament ”’ is really lovely and deserves to be better known. 
There are fifteen contributors, and, at 3s. 6d., the book is 
worth buying. Mr. Harrold Johnson’s poems, published by 
Mr. Basil Blackwell, are poor stuff; one is surprised to find 
them appearing under this publisher’s egis. 

Volumes that must be dealt with separately are Children’s 
Verse and Mr. Frankau’s More of Us, a sequel to One of Us, 
a similar piece of satirical verse which first appeared in 1912. 
The children’s verse is good, and the rule of anonymity 
a sensible one. In some of them there is real beauty ; 
others betray an early cynicism : 


My father was a miser 

And hid all in a chest. 

Every time he bought some sweets 
He never bought the best. 


And every time he gave us food 
He counted every penny, 

Now he’s buried in his grave 
And we haven’t any. 


Fairly blasé for “ Age 9,” whoever that bright young spark 
may be! One would like to quote from others, particularly 
“The First Artist’ and “‘ The Spoilt Game,” but no more is 
possible in a short notice such as this. Mr. Frankau’s 
audacious verse is cheap but very smart, and as a survey of 
modern manners is not without value. One feels, indeed, 
that so talented a man as Mr. Frankau could, without much 
trouble, have produced something equally clever and less 
distasteful. However, he knows his own business best. 


THE ABYSSINIAN WAR 
IraLy’s Conquest OF ABYSSINIA. By Major E. W. Polson 
Newman (Thornton Butterworth, 12s. 6d.). A clear, non- 
technical account of the campaign, based on the official 
Italian, British and French documents. If the author could 
get no reliable information from the Abyssinian side—it did 
not exist—he has at any rate the advantage of knowing 
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the country, and was in Addis Ababa shortly before war was 
declared. He presided there over an indescribable meeting 
of foreign journalists, which achieved little except “ create a 
Press war within a real war.” Thinking Englishmen will 
enjoy this amusing episode, while pondering somewhat on 
the news value of many “ war”’ correspondents. 

The sternest supporter of the League of Nations must, 

in common honesty, credit Signor Mussolini and the Italian 
people with a fine achievement. Our own experience of nigh 
on a hundred years’ contact with the North-West Frontier 
should give us a personal interest in this campaign, and we 
might well profit from some of its lessons. It was a huge 
plan involving thorough and detailed organisation, and that 
peculiarly British pastime of making bricks without straw. 
The execution was elastic ; there seems to have been real co- 
operation between “G” and “ Q” and in Marshals Badoglio 
and Graziani we can discern first-rate generalship. Equally 
striking was the use made of the air-arm, as the eyes, the 
punch and the stomach of the campaign. Two pilots com- 
pelled to make a forced landing far behind the lines—the 
Abyssinian anti-aircraft gunnery was surprisingly good— 
walked back to safety, escorted the whole way by Italian 
machines. True, the enemy air force was negligible, 
but we should remember that the Pathan possesses no 
aeroplanes. 
The author dismisses somewhat cavalierly the much- 
advertised use of poison gas. In fairness to the Italians he 
might have been more explicit. He says that the use of gas 
was confined to reprisals against atrocities on Italian 
prisoners ; only a diluted mixture was used and an Inter- 
national Red Cross inquiry showed that “‘ very few deaths 
were recorded.”” Major Polson Newman is probably right 
in saying that gas had “ comparatively little influence on the 
military aspect of the campaign.”’; 

Haile Selassie and his régime stood up badly to the strain 
of war. The country was rotten throughout, as the steady 
stream of desertions shows. The memory of Adowa, 1896, 
caused the Abyssinians to be eaten up with bumptious vanity. 
If any country cried aloud for conquest with occupation 
that land was Ethiopia, and to deny this is blind senti- 
mentality. The Emperor’s intransigeance to Italian demands 
was largely inspired by the hope that at the last moment he 
might find himself supported by the entire might of the 
British Empire, with other States of the League of Nations 
as faithful satellites. 
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THREE BOOKS ON RELIGION 
REVELATION. Edited by John Baillie and Hugh Martin 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.). RELIGION AND CuLTuRE. By Caroline C. 
Graveson, B.A. (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d.). THE PRAISES OF 
Wispom: Being Part I of the Book of Wisdom. A revised 
translation with Notes. By E. H. Blakeney, M.A. (Black- 
well, 7s. 6d.). The first of these books was called into being 
by the preparations made for three interdenominational 
World Conferences on Unity and Co-operation, fixed to take 
place in 1937 and 1938. Seven well-known theologians, 
representative of the various churches and Noncomformist 
bodies, outline their convictions in the true nature of the 
Revelation of God to Man; the writers include such well- 
known names as the Archbishop of York, Father D’Arcy, of 
the Society of Jesus, Dr. Barth, of the Swiss Reformed 
Church. A book of this kind can never make light reading, 
but the very fact of its publication is matter for interest, 
and each and all of the essays are worth study. Churchmen 
of every school may detect varying shades of expression 
and degrees of emphasis, but to the secularist it will appear 
that in their main contention these people all tell the same 
story. Christianity will come into its own when, in their 
corporate as in their individual capacity, Christians have 
learned to love and to tolerate one another. 

Religion and Culture is the Swarthmore Lecture delivered 
to the Society of Friends this year. It is a thoughtful plea, 
expressed with a good deal of literary charm, that the pursuit 
of beauty and truth in the outside world is not incompatible 
with the religious life. 

In The Praises of Wisdom Mr. Blakeney seeks to arouse 
interest in the most beautiful of the Apocryphal books. 
His translation is printed opposite the original Greek. Lovers 
of the Book of Wisdom may question whether it was necessary 
to disturb the familiar stately cadences of the Authorised 
Version otherwise than by removing the disfigurement of 
versification. Greek scholars will, however, be deeply inter- 
ested in the author’s scholarly rendering and the introductory 
history and the commentary at the end are both valuable. 


NEW NOVELS 
Rosinson oF En@uanp. By John Drinkwater (Methuen, 
8s. 6d. net). Star Brcotren. By H. G. Wells (Chatto 
and Windus, 6s. net). Notuirne 1s Sarg. By E. M. Dela- 
field (Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net). Ever THE WinpDs BLow. By 
Elliott Menich (Duckworth, 8s. 6d. net). THE HAPPIER 
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EprEn. By Beatrice Kean Seymour (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net). 
Tury Livep In County Down. By Kathleen Fitzpatrick 
(Chatto & Windus, 6s. net). John Drinkwater had been 
working on Robinson of England for three years and 
finished it shortly before his death. It is the story of a man 
who falls in love with England. Whether you think he is led 
by his passion to idealise her, as she is to-day, depends on 
your opinions about unemployment and the ruin of a great 
deal of the English countryside, and on how optimistic you 
are about the future, though it is only fair to mention that 
Drinkwater does not neglect at any rate to touch on these 
darker aspects of his ideal. 

Robinson Dare is the gifted son of an Oxford tradesman. 
After a brilliant start at school and university he turns his 
back on the various prospective careers open to him and 
retires to a small village in the Cotswolds to write about 
English life. Apart from the war and a slight disappointment 
in love his life is comparatively uneventful, but he maintains 
close touch with his sister and her children, being ingeniously 
brought into contact with as much as possible of the past and 
present of England. The result is a curious mixture of novel, 
history and pageant. 

For a long time now Mr. Wells has been haunted by a 
phantasy of the regeneration of mankind and the human 
race by a select intellectual aristocracy. He first gave it 
full expression in The Open Conspiracy, but you can find 
traces of it in most of his earlier books including the scientific 
romances. It is a naive phantasy, a typical product of an 
active mind which has retained some of the characteristics of a 
precocious schoolboy. It cannot be made to serve as the basis 
of an accurate theory of the history of the past, and there 
is no reason to suppose that it will have much relation to 
the way history will be made in the future, but Mr. 
Wells is extremely skilful at telling exciting stories around it. 
In Star Begotten, the Martians start bombarding, by means of 
cosmic rays, the chromosomes of human germ cells in order to 
produce individuals of infinitely superior intelligence and 
character. Mr. Wells’s hero, Joseph Davis, a highly success- 
ful historical novelist, discovers their activities more or less 
intuitively, but convincingly enough for the purposes of the 
story. The effect of his discovery on a variety of individuals, 
including several scientists and newspaper proprietors, is 
amusingly worked out together with a good deal of discussion 
— world problems, all of which are left to the Star Begotten 
to solve. 
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In Nothing is Safe, Miss Delafield attacks present-day 
divorce, not on moral grounds but because of the children. 
The action is presented through the eyes of Julia, aged eleven. 
Julia and her younger brother Terry, a piteously neurotic 
little boy, are a singularly unfortunate pair. Both their 
original parents are poor characters, weak and ineffectual, and 
they make the most peculiar choices of their second partners. 
The mother marries a brutally insensitive hearty who bullies 
the wretched Terry to the verge of a nervous breakdown in 
an attempt “‘ to make a man of him.” Father takes to himself 
a girl who mingles the highbrow and the smart most un- 
pleasantly and makes the children feel uncomfortable and 
bewildered. Julia makes pathetic and heroic attempts to 
protect Terry from the strain which is being put upon him, 
but his condition becomes so alarming that he is taken to 
see a child psychologist who advises—which assuredly no 
reputable child psychologist would dream of doing—that he 
should immediately be separated from Julia as he is getting 
dangerously dependent on her. And there it ends—hope- 
lessly. It is extremely easy to read, like everything Miss 
Delafield writes, but it seems to be inspired by strong 
prejudices, which interfere with it both as a novel and as 
anti-divorce propaganda. 

Ever the Wind Blows is a rather good, long biographical 
novel about a romantic American adolescent called Henry. 
It takes him through school and college where he gets into a 
positive ferment of youthful love affairs and finally goes to 
sea in a fit of weltschmerz. He comes home again, marries and 
settles down to farm. The descriptions of college life are 
extremely vivid. 

Another family group novel comes from Miss Kean 
Seymour. Happier Eden is as usual carefully told, interesting 
and readable. It centres round the lives and marriages, 
especially marriages, of the four children of a grand old 
Victorian novelist who was rather in advance of his time. 
Grant and his three sisters Lynette, Rome and Claudia, are 
very dissimilar characters and their life histories vary in 
proportion. The scene shifts from Kent to Austria and 
Brazil. There is a considerable tangle owing to the machina- 
tions of Claudia’s blackmailing husband and an enormous 
amount of incident is compressed into a small space. 

Miss Allingham is one of the superior detective story- 
writers who can create character and atmosphere. She is 
always interesting quite apart from her detection. Dancers 
In Mourning is entertainingly full of theatrical hysterics. 
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It opens in an agreeably tense and sinister atmosphere created 
by the systematic minor persecution of a famous male revue 
dancer, disagreeable practical jokes, etc. Its first murder 
is doubtful, but the rest are thoroughly whole-hearted. It 
is not really satisfactory as a detective story, but it is very 
enjoyable. 

They Lived in County Down is the republished edition of 
an old favourite both of the publishers and of Walter de la 
Mare, who writes a preface to it. It is a delightfully lively 
story about the mischievous adventures of some Irish children, 
told with remarkably skilful characterisation. Not neces- 
sarily a children’s book, not even restricted to grown-ups 
who are especially interested in children. Everybody should 
read it. 


OTHER NOTICES 


HITLER: WHENCE AND WHITHER? By Wickham Steed, 
Fifth Edition Revised (Nisbet, 4s. 6d.). The fifth edition of this excellent 
Life of Adolf Hitler contains fresh and hitherto unpublished material 
which sheds new and curious light on the Whence and therefore helps to 
elucidate the Whither. Mr. Steed has already shown that Hitler’s 
worship of the Aryan race drew its inspirations from the writings 
of a vainglorious French nineteenth century aristocrat, Count Gobineau, 
and the renegade and mentally unbalanced Englishman, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. He now publishes for the first time a correspondence 
which passed between Chamberlain and Wilhelm II between 1901 and 
1918. Chamberlain’s hysterical rhapsodies could never have been taken 
seriously by any man of sense, but the Emperor seems to have swallowed 
them greedily. When the Emperor himself faded from the scene, 
Chamberlain transferred his allegiance to Adolf Hitler. They met in 
1923, when Chamberlain records that Hitler showed him “ great atten- 
tion.” Mr. Steed continues his cool psychological study of the 
Fihrer’s early years, showing that his mind has been coloured throughout 
by persecution mania and mass suggestion. The author’s knowledge 
is based on many years of experience in Berlin and Vienna and there could 
be no more valuable guide to the inner workings of the modern German 
mind. 


THE POPE IN POLITICS. The Life and Work of Pope Pius XI. 
By William Teeling (Lovat Dickson, 7s. 6d.). Papal pronouncements 
on matters of faith and morals must be accepted by the faithful, but no 
such obligation exists with regard to the political activities of the Vatican. 
The author, though a devout Catholic, fears not to question the present 
Pope’s policy in world affairs, though he draws a sympathetic portrait 
of Pius XI’s disposition and character and does full justice to the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of the Pope’s position. The Lateran Treaty, con- 
cluded with Mussolini in 1922, healed a running sore, consolidated the 
Church in Italy and provided an income which rendered the Papal 
Exchequer independent of Peter’s Pence for many years. The Roman 
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Church has rightly set her face against Bolshevism and Communism as 
the chief foes of religion. For both these reasons, the Pope finds himself 
identified with a totalitarian State at a time when many of his followers 
profess democratic ideals. Austria, Germany, France and Spain have 
lately lost influence ; his most powerful adherents to-day are drawn 
from the United States, the British Empire and the South American 
Republics. An almost exclusively Italian Cardinalate is distasteful to 
these countries, but will Mussolini tolerate any change? A delicate 
situation, well described, though the author mars his effects by slipshod 
phrasing and language. 


BUCKS, by John Nash; NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 
by Thomas Sharp (Shell Guides, 2s. 6d. each). ENGLAND’S GREATER 
CHURCHES (3s. 6d.). (All Batsford Books.) The ‘Shell Guides” 
have also covered the counties of Cornwall, Derby, Devon, Dorset, 
Hampshire, Kent, Somerset and Wiltshire. They are serviceable 
handbooks. Each has an excellent coloured 4 miles to an inch map, 
a good, brief account of what to visit, with excellent illustrations, which 
in the case of Bucks, include some of the Nashes lovely pictures. There 
are chapters on the local flora and fauna, also notes on local golf, fishing 
and hunting. We have only detected one slight inaccuracy. Wotton 
House of Wotton Underwood is not modern, as stated, the original house 
was gutted by fire, but not burned out, so was only renovated inside. 
The outside remains a lovely specimen of Queen Anne architecture. These 
books will be much sought after by discerning travellers. Mr. C. B. 
Nicholson is an admirable compére for introducing “‘ England’s Greater 
Churches,”’ a particularly pleasant fireside travel book. The illustrations 
reveal a stone and mortar pageant and medieval achievement. Batsford 
continues to maintain its own high standard of bookmaking. 


WAR DANCE. A Study on the Psychology of War. By E. Graham 
Howe (Faber, 7s. 6d.). Dr. Howe wisely does not waste ink on the 
question of disarmament. He points out that the forces which make 
for war are inherent in human nature. Life is a continual conflict 
between our instinctive longing for pleasure, peace and security and the 
demands made on us by the family, by society, by the State. We strive 
to evade this conflict by combating or suppressing the opinions, the 
systems or the persons who stand between us and the attainment of our 
desires. The pacifist would fain convert—or eliminate—the militarist, 
and vice versa ; their aims may appear to be opposed, but their ultimate 
object is identical ; it is but the two sides of the same penny. Whereas 
the true road to peace lies in accepting adversaries as such, for any 
aggressive attempt to convert them will only provoke them to do the like 
to us ; eventually a temper arises on one side or on both, which is best 
described by the threat: ‘I'll larn ye!” and in the case of individuals 
a quarrel, in the case of nations a war, is the result. If and when human 
beings can learn to face the battle of life, to have the courage to live 
themselves and let others live, the demon of war will be scotched, but 
not before. The author is a psychologist with a large clinical experience. 
His style is somewhat obscure and repetitive, but he is worth reading, 
for he has a message to give and he does not try to solve the insoluble. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Ernest Baker (Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. 6d.). The first two-thirds of this book is a lecture delivered 
by Professor Baker to the Friedrich Sthamer-Gesellschaft in Hamburg. 
The last part is a postscript written on his return to England. Germans 
seem to be interested in our first and only dictator. The lecturer, 
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however, had little difficulty in showing that Oliver Cromwell, the great 
non-conformist, would have found little in common with Herr Hitler 
the arch-conformist. For the rest, the book sheds no light on this myste- 
rious man. We get the impression of a moody Puritan mystic, led more 
than leading, occasionally illumined by flashes of insight. Not a great 
contribution to English history. The author failed to tell his audience 
that it was Cromwell who reintroduced the Jews into England. He 
only makes a slight comment thereon in a footnote. Was this safety 
first or mere forgetfulness ? 


THE ROSE OF LONDON: JANE SHORE. By Guy Paget 
(Hurst & Blackett, 3s. 6d.). This is a cheap reprint of an historical 
romance, first published in 1934. Major Paget is a keen Yorkist ; he 
admires Edward IV and Richard as much as he praises Jane 
Shore. She seems to us almost too good to be true, though all tradition 
is on his side. He is on less firm ground when he makes Edward V into 
a bastard, thus justifying Richard’s usurpation. The author claims 
that “ Every incident in this book is founded on fact and the inferences 
drawn are not only possible but probable.’’ The book gives a vivid 
description of the England of that day and makes good reading. The 
two Yorkist kings deserve a better press than they usually get, largely 
because Henry VII did all he could do to load the dice. The fairest 
and kindest thing to say about Richard is that lack of evidence makes 
this period one of the obscurest in English history, and that, up to the 
death of his elder brother, he had a fine record. ‘‘ The rest is silence.”’ 


MY MIS-SPENT YOUTH. A Naval Journal. By Henry Fitch 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). The author was accepted in 1909 as a junior officer 
of the Navy and invalided out eleven years later in consequence of 
malaria, contracted in Salonika during the War. He tells us that the 
narrative is taken from scrapbooks, signal logs and diaries made after 
each event and concludes, “if the reading of it should encourage any 
youth to choose that finest of all services—the Royal Navy—for a pro- 
fession, then my labour is justified.” It is, however, not written with 
an eye to recruiting or to effect, it is just a lively description of the life 
and experiences of officers of his Majesty’s Navy and it is both instructive 
and entertaining. The last page contains a quotation from Robert Louis 
Stevenson :—‘‘ The spice of life is battle ; the friendliest relations are 
still a kind of contest ; and if we would not forego all that is valuable 
in our lot we must continually face some other person, eye to eye and 
wrestle a fall whether in love or enmity.”’ A guide to the author’s 
mentality and outlook. 


WESTERN BOUND IN THE SCHOONER YANKEE. By 
Captain and Mrs. Irvine Johnson (Hale, 15s.). A shelved Dutch pilot 
schooner, that had been replaced by a pilot steamer, was bought and 
fitted for a world cruise by the authors. The crew were carefully chosen, 
there were no passengers. Everyone on board, including the four 
women of the party, had, under the direction of the skipper, to take turn 
and turn about ; consequently there was always plenty to do and notime 
for ennui. Among the notable places visited were the Floreana island 
in the Galapagos—the retreat of Dr. Ritler and his companion whose 
idyllic dreams were rudely shattered by the advent of the “ Baroness ”’— 
and Pitcairn, the island inhabited by the descendants of the mutineers 
of the Bounty. The interest of the book grows as we read for the everyday 
experiences and the descriptions of places and peoples visited are pleasantly 
and tersely told. 
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THE ROAD TO MADRID. By Cecil Gerahty (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.). 
The author was special correspondent of the Daily Mail the beginning of 
the Spanish Civil War until quite recently ; he is well equipped for giving 
first-hand pictures of the happenings in Spain. He substantiates much 
that has already been printed, and also gives a valuable statement of the 
pros and cons of the struggle. Mr. Gerahty’s conclusions concerning 
General Franco are interesting. He claims that the General has nothing of 
the Fascist dictatorship in his composition. ‘‘ Franco,” be writes, “ stands 
for that for which they are fighting ; decent family life, private property 
and enterprise, religious freedom, and Spain for the Spaniards.” 


THE SPIRIT OF PARIS. By Paul Cohen Portheim (Batsford, 
7s. 6d.). Just as the author’s “ Spirit of London ” was a revelation to the 
average Londoner who is quite unaware of his rich heritage, so will this book 
be an education not only to those who know and love Paris but also, in its 
original form, to Parisians themselves. With this work to guide us—it is 
more than a guide-book—we can study and appreciate the many facets 
of French life—its variety, its characteristics, its culture and its history 
as embodied in its many famous buildings. Mr. Alan Harris is to be con- 
gratulated on his translation and Batsford on the illustrations. 


RUDYARD KIPLING, Craftsman. By Lieut.-General Sir George 
MacMunn (Robert Hale, 10s. 6d.). Sir George MacMunn has spent all his 
service in the East. He remembers the India of Mrs. Hawbsee and of 
Terence Mulvaney ; he has delved into past records and memories to trace 
the origins and explain the charm of Kipling’s matchless stories. It is not 
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so much a book for Kipling lovers as for those who have been content to 
pass him by, for the author deals at length with the critics who have attacked 
Kipling’s style and opinions. The book is overlong, but it will serve as a 
valuable record of a great man’s work. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


WITHOUT REGRETS. By Aimée Crocker. (Hale, 12s. 6d.) 

COAL-MINER. The simple, straightforward expression of a young 
miner’s thoughts about his lifeand work. By G. A.W. Tomlinson. (Hutchin- 
son, 7s. 6d.) 

STRANGE HOUSES. By Cora Jarrett. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 

THE LATE GEORGE APLEY. By John P. Marquand. (Hale, 7s. 6d.) 

THE PRICE OF EUROPEAN PEACE. By Frank Darvall. (Hodge, 5s.) 

MEN AND TENDENCIES. By E. I. Watkin. (Sheed & Ward, 10s. 6d.) 

FARMING ENGLAND. By A. G. Street. (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) 

THE ECONOMIC MERRY-GO-ROUND. By Edmund A. H. Walker. 
(George Allen & Unwin, 6s.) 

A STUDY OF THE CAPITAL MARKET IN POST-WAR 
BRITAIN. By A. T. Grant. (Macmillan, 12s.) 
SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RESTATED. (Atheneum 

» 6s.) 

RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. Memoirs of Adventure. By George 
Mossop. (Nelson, 8s. 6d.) 

KING OF THE CANNIBAL ISLES. By A. B. Brewster. (Hale, 
18s.) 
BLUM. From Poet to Premier. By Richard L. Stokes. (Jarrold, 
12s. 6d.) 

GALLOPING JACK. Being the Reminiscences of Brig.-General J. R. 
Royston, C.M.G., D.S.O. By Napier Devitt. (Witherby, 6s.) 

TRADITION AND MODERNISM IN POLITICS. By A. J. Penty. 
(Sheed & Ward, 5s.) 

STUDIES IN SHELLEY. By Amiyakumar Sen, M.A. (University 
of Calcutta). 

WE OR THEY? Two Worlds in Conflict. By Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 

R. L. STEVENSON. By Janet Adam Smith. (Duckworth, Great Lives 
Series, 2s.) 

LOVE, MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. By Macpherson Lawrie. 
(Methuen, 5s.) 

A PREACHER’S NOTE-BOOK. By Paul Bull, M.A. (S.P.C.K., 
Is. 6d.) 

THE PREVENTION OF FUTURE CRISIS IN THE WORLD 
ECONOMIC SYSTEM. By Robert Bosch. (Constable, 2s. 6d.) 

THE SOUL OF THE WHITE ANT. By Eugene N. Marais. 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 


